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State of the BAROMETER, in inches and deci- 
mais, and of Farenheit’s THERMOMETER, in 
the open air, taken in the morning »efore 
fun-rife, and at noon; and the quantity of 
rain-water fallen, in inches and decimals, 


from March 26. to April 25. 1807, in 
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the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


1807 Barom. Thermom. 

Merch M. ON. 

% 1 502 31 | 48 

27 | 30. 32 | 47 
30. 33 | 46° 
99 | 299 35 | 42 
30 | 29.8 $7 | 45 


31 | 29.61 | 30 | 46 
| 29.75 431°] 46 
S32 | 28.76 | 27 | 43 
"3 | 29. 38 | 47 
24 | 29.8 37 | 43 
S5 | 29.75 | 36 | 47 
6 | 29.7 | 41 | 49 
7 | 30 40 | 48 
8 | 29.8 | 45 | 46 
9 | 29.31 | 45 | 43 


10 | 2925 | 43 | 50 
11 | 29.1 46 | 51 
12 | 29. 45 | 50 
13 | 296 34 | 55 
14 | 29.75 | 33 | 50 
15 | 298i | $5 | 49 
16 | 29.85 | 29 | 50 
17 | 29.9 25 | 50 
18 | 29.8 30 | 49 
19 | 29.5 29 | 43 
20 | 29.1 33 | 42 
21 | 29. 32 | 45 
22 | 29.2 37 | 41 
23 | 29.2 35 | 42 
24 | 2981 | 43 | 55 
25 | 30. 43 | 60 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


High Water at Lerrn, 
For May 1807. 


— 


Morn. Even. 
| Days. HM. 
Fr. 1 940 10 1 
Sa. 2 10 22 11 43 
Su. 3 11 4 11 95 
M4 1146 
Tu 5 O77 O02 
W. 6 #O51 1 
Th 7 #138 
Fr 8 227 25 
Sa. 9 3 9 3 46 
Su. 10 413 441 
M.11 5 8 536 
Tu.l2 6 3 6531 
W.18 658 7 
Th14 751 817 
Fr. 15 842 9 & 
Sa. 16 933 9 59 
Su. 17 1025 10 5) 
M. 18 1117 11 43 
Tu.19 0 10 
W.20 0388 1 6 
Th 21 134 2 
Sa. 23 329 3 56 
Su.24 4294 4 50 
M. 25 517 54! 
Tu.26 6 6 6 29 
W.27 652 714 
Th28 736 7 57 
Fr. 29 818 8 38 
Sa. 30 8 59 919 
Su. 31 940 10 I 


MOON’s PHASES, 


For May 1807 
Apparent time at Edinburg. 
D. 
New Moon, 7. 4 52.even. 
First Quart. 14. 10, 47.even. 
Full Moon, 21. 4. 30.even. 
Last Quart. 29. 7, 51.morn. 


7 Duchess of York born. (1767.) 


19. 


12. Session sits. 
15 Whitsunday Term. 
17. Princess of Wales born. (1768.) 


Queen Charlotte born ( 1744.) 
21. Gen. Assembly sits, 


22. Princess Elizabeth born (1770.) 
29. King Charles 11, Restoration (1660.) 
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Description of St Micuaes’s Cuurc#, 


HIS church is situated a little to 

the north of the town of Lin- 
lithgow, hard by the castle. It isa 
very elegant building, and may be re- 
garded as a complete specimen of 
Gothic architecture. Its length from 
east to west 18 182 feet; its breadth, 
including the aisles, 100; and its 
height about 90 feet. ‘he time of 
its erection cannot be fully ascertain- 
ed, but may probably be referred to 
David I. who distinguished himself 
so signally by structures of this kind. 
The steeple is adorned with an im- 
perial crown, which has a fine effect, 
from whatever point it is viewed, The 
outside of the church was adorned 
with several statues, and the niches 
remain; but in the height of anti- 
papal zeal, all the figures were de- 
molished except that of St Michael, 
which escaped, more perhaps from its 
being placed higher than the rest, 
than out of respect to him, as the 
tutelary angel. That he was so repu. 
ted, however, appears from the stately 
church dedicated to him, from one 


of the wells which bears his name,» 


and from the town arms, which ex- 
hibit him with this inscription, Vis 
Michaelis collocet nos in calis®” he 
roof of the chancel is both elegant 
and durable. It was erected by 
George Crichton, bishop of Dun- 


keld, who adorned it with the arms 
of that see, and the initials of his 
own name. 7 

It was in this church that James 
IV. is said to have seen an appari- 
tion, cissuading him from his fatal 
expedition into England, which ter- 
minated in the battle of Floddon, 
The following account of this super- 
natural occurence 1s given by Lind- 
say of Pitscottie, in his history of 
Scotland, p. 111. 

‘“‘ The king came to Lithgow, 
where he happened to be at the time 
for the council, very sad and dolo- 
rous, making his devotion to God to 
send him good chance and fortune in 
his voyage. In this mean time, there 
came a man clad ina blue gown, in 
at the Air door, and belted about him 
in a roll of linen cloth; a pair of 
bootikins on his feet, to the great of 
his legs, with all other hose and 


close conform thereto; but he had | 


nothing on his head, but tyde red 
yellow hair behind and on his haffits, 
which wan down to his shoulders; 
but his forehead was bald and bare. 
He seemed to be a man of two and 
fifty years, with a great pyke-staff 
in his hand, and came first foreward 
among the lords, crying and spiering 
for the King, saying, he desired to 
speak with him. Whuile at the last 

he 
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he came where the King was sitting 
at the desk at his prayers ; but when 
he saw the King, he made him little 
reverence or salutation, but leaned 
down groflings on the desk before 
him, and said to him in this manner, 
as after follows: Sir King, niy mother 
hath sent me to you, desiring you not to 
prass at this time where thou art fur- 
posed 3 for if thou does thou wilt not fare 
qwell in thy journey. nor none that pas- 
seth with thee. Furiner, she bade thee 
mell with no woman, nor use their coun- 
sell, nor let them touch thy body, nor thou 
theirs, for if thou do it, thou wilt be 
confounded and brought to shame.’’ He 
adds, that as soou as it delivered its 
message, it vanished like a * blink of 
the sun, or a whip of the whirlwind,’ 

James V. ordered a throne and 12 
stalls to be erected in this church, for 
himself and the Knights of the This- 
tle, intending their banners to be 
hung up there. But his sudden death 
after the battle of Solway, and the 
commotions which followed, prevent 
ed the execution of that and many 
more important designs. 

The inside of this church does not 
by any means correspond with its 
outward appearance. Pennant de- 
clared the ruinous state of the floor 
to be disgraceful. The west part 
only is used as the parochial church, 
but the east part might easily be con- 
verted into a place of worship of e- 
qual magnitude. 


Observations on the Provision made 
for the Education of the lower orders 
in the Metropolis, and other great 
erties of Scotland. 


Have observed with great pleasure 

the meritorious excttions of Mr 
Whitbread, in order to improve the 
circumstances of the poor in this 
country, and to correct those abuses 
and supply thase deficiencies which 
Bre universally allowed to exist iu 


the system of management adopted 
with regard tothem. While I give 
every credit for upright intention, [ 
may perhaps take occasion to state 
my objections to some particular re- 
gulations, trusting for forgiveness to 
the candour of the proposers of the 
measure. What I have now to sug- 
gest, however, is not a correction, 
but an extension, which I suspect 
may not be at present in contempla- 
tion. 

Mr Whitbread has just announced, 
that the plan of public education, 
(the most unequivocally benelicial 
provision which his bill contains, ) 1s 
to be brought forward immediate- 
ly. Since this is the case, I shall not 
delay to state some considerations oa 
this subject which have frequently 
occupied my mind. 

It is, I think, generally supposed, 
that the education of the lower or- 
ders in Scotland is, by means of pa- 
rochial schools, so thoroughly pro- 
vided for, that its institutions for this 
purpose may cerve as a model to 
those of other countries. The cor- 
rectness of this statement I am ready 
to admit, so long as it is confined to 
country parishes, But the inhabi- 
tants of great cities form a numerous 
and increasing portion of the populae 
tion of Scotland ; and the greater 
moral corruption to which they are 
liable, renders it still more important 
that this corrective should be appli- 
ed. Now, I believe it to be a fact, 
that for the education of the lower 
orders in towns, there is at present 
no legislative provision whatever. 

The town of Edinburgh, it 1s true, 
allows a salary of twenty pounds a- 
year to four English teachers. Why 
it should happen that there are only 
four, I know not, for the parishes are 
more numerous, But it is evident 
that in a town such as Ediaburgh, 
the mere sum of twenty “pounds, 
without house, school-house, or gar 
den, (all which country schoolmas- 
ters have,) cannot enable them tv 

make 
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make any material abatement in the 
rate of fees. Unavoidable circum- 
stances, however, prevent even these 
four from being of any avail towards 
the object now under consideration. 
The Magistrates of Edinburgh, in 
disposing of these salaries, naturally 
bestow them on the persons best 
qualified tor teaching English, who 
are within their reach. But these 
persons will not submit to the drud- 
gery of teaching, for a small fee, the 
lowest of the people. They will re- 
ceive, and of course will prefer, the 
employment of the higher classes, 
who are better able to remunerate 
their services. These schools accord- 
ingly are, I believe, attended almost 
exclusively by the children of per- 
sons in the middle and higher ranks. 
The common fees of attendance are 
7s. Gd. a quarter, which, including 
the expence of books, Candlemas 
gift, &c. cannot fall much short of 
2l. per annum. To educate a large 
family in this manner would absorb 
a very large proportion of the income 
of a day-labourer. 

There may, I believe, be a few 
straggling charity schools. I know 
of three; one supported by the 
Town of Edinburgh, another by the 
subscription of a few individuals; a 
third attached to Gillespie’s Hospi- 
tal. But this is obviously insufficient 
fora population of nearly an hundred 
thousand inhabitants; nct to men- 
tion that schools supported by the 
legislature ought not to be mere cha- 
rity schools, 

The following, according to the 
last returns, is the amount of popula- 
tion contained in the different great 
cities in Scotland: 


Edinburgh and Leith - 82,560 
Glaszow 77,385 
Aberdeen 17,597 
Paisley AES $1,179 
Greenock 17,458 
Perth ‘ 14,878 
Dundee 9,006 
Inverness - 8,752 
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Montrose - - 7,97 
Dumfries 7,288 
Dunfermline - 9,980 
$01,115 


Now, by the present system, this 
great number, amid the utmost want 
of instruction, are left altogether un- 
provided with the means. ‘This 
ciency, though it has not been the 
subject of any national complaint, 
has not passed altogether unnoticed. 
Dr Small, in treating of the parish 
of Dundee, mentions ** as the gre: test 
ofallits disadvantages, the almost total 
want of public institutions, even for 
the most simple and necessary parts 
of education ;’’? and in the account 
of Greenock, it is stated, ‘** that 
there are nearly 1200 children whose 
parents are unable to defray the ex- 


pence of their education.’? It is sin- 


cerely to be hoped that the respecta- 
ble persons employed in framing the 
bill, may not, from a general impres- 
sion of the good state of parochial 
education in Scotland, overlook this 
most grievous want under which she 
labours. 

I shall not at present make ob- 
servations upon any particulars of 
the scheme which might be adopted 
for this purpose. This will be 
done better after the details of the 
English system shall be unfolded.— 
‘The first step towards any improvee 
ment is the conviction of its’ be- 
ing wanted; and if this shall be 
be in any degree produced by the 
present paper, my object will be at. 
tained, Philapenetes. 


Description of the CANAL leading from 
the Black Seca io CONSTANTINOPLE. 
B Chevalier. 

7 windings of the Bosphorus, 

a canal from the Black Sea to 
the Propontis, are not insensible, and 


gliding, like those of rivers; they are, 
on 
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on the contrary, sharp and angular ; 
from space to space, its banks pre- 
sent an obstacle perpendicular to its 
course, which diminishes the impe- 
tuosity of its current, and renders it 
more calm, and more navigable. 

At quitting the Pontus Euxinus, 
it follows the direction of north east 
to south-west, tothe guiph of Boi- 
oukdére, whence it bends westward 
till it approaches the promontory 
Attslar Buuroun, Again resuming its 
north casterly course, it reaches Con- 
stantioople, where it enters the Pro- 
pontis. 

In a word, the Bosphorus forms 
seven dillcrent which occasion 
the same number of currents, whose 
strength is felt im particular direc- 
tions. ‘These seven currents have so 
much power, that vessels in full sail, 
aid impelled by the most favourable 
wind, have some difficulty in over- 
coming them. In the fast war be- 
tween the ‘burks aud Russians, I saw 
the Ottoman fleet obliged to be tow- 
ed, to the very entrance of the Black 
Sea. Lhe effect of these currents 
ov the port of Constantinople, is to 
prevent its being choaked by accu- 
mulation et sand, &e. 

The entry of the Bosphorus or 
canal of the Black Sea, is defended 
by two ancient castles, too widely 
separated to allow their fires to cross 
cach other effectually ; and too weak 
to resist the artillery of men of war, 
ailcet; or even a spirited attack 
by land, which might be made by 
troops landed in the adjacent crecks 
or shallows, 

The two new castles, constructed 
in 1773, being raised on bad princt- 
ples, ave nothing better, although 
bearer to each other 5 and may equal- 
ly be carried by their gorge, or land. 
entry, that bei g lett undefended 

The new batteries of the two ca- 
vacs being built of masonry, as well 
as the castles already mentioned, the 
embrasures of which are only four or 
five feet above the level of the water, 
woud be rencered untenable, by the 


supertor fire of the artillery and mus. 
quetry of ships of war. It would be 
the same with the flying battenes 
placed under shelter, in some places 
along the quays of this strait. The 
evident hazard attending the dis. 
charge otf these pieces, would ren. 
der them useless, and demonstrates 
their insufficiency. Moreover, all 
this artillery is so defective, that it 
would be impossible to reckon on the 
accuracy of the aim taken, or on the 
readiness of the discharge, which on 
such occasions is peculiarly mdispen- 
sable. 

From this account might be infer. 
red, the probability that an encmy, 
whose maritime power was predomt- 
nant, might attempt to force the 
passage of this canal, and that he 
would infallibly succeed: but, if 
these castles and batteries, the de- 
fects of which we have noticed, 
should deter him from risking the 
enterprize, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent certainty of success, he might 
easily rid himself of all apprehension, 
by landing on the opposite sides of 
this strait, as well in Europe as in 
Asia, a small body of troops, which 
might carry them by a single onset 
at the gorge, where they have no 
flanks, and where of course a scalade 
would be easy. ‘This attempt needs 
only a correct knowledge of the 
ground, which the natural enemy of 
the Ottoman empire might easily 
procure. There are several points, 
almost close to the castles of Europe 
and Asia, at which the troops neces- 
sary to force those fortresses, might 
be landed in a single might ; while 
the artillery of the ships would cre- 


ate an useful diversion on the side of 


the sea. These points are, on the 
European shore,-—several creeks of 
shelvings, from the light- house to 
Eski-fanary ; being about four thou- 
sand fathoms of coast, which are U- 
sually chosen as places of safety by 
the saiques of the country; and 
where boats: may easily land. On 
the Asiatic, at about two — 
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fathoms from the castle, there is a spa- 
cious and sandy beach, formed by a 
beautiful valley, where ruasa stream, 
which falls into the sea at this place, 
Notwithstanding the neighbourhood 
of the castle, as none of its guns 
bear on this beach, neither can it 
discover what 1s passing there ; this 
would be a highly favourable spot 
for landing Beside this beach, at 
seven or eight hundred fathoms fur. 
ther distant, is the gulf of Riva, di- 
vided into two parts by a peninsula. 
The ill constructed castle, situated 
in the bottom of the gulf beyond this 
peninsula, could not prevent the land- 
ing of the troops necessary to take it, 
which might be effected at the same 
time as the castle of Asia was assail. 
ed. [it must be observed, that the 
ships of war requisite to protect the 
debarkation, may anchor every where 
close to the shore, and on a good 
bottom. By this plan, there is rea- 
son to conclude, that every one of 
these castles and batteries may be 
carried successively, ina single night, 
if the necessary precautions be taken ; 
and this would, as we may safely in- 
fer, insure the capture, or at least the 
ruin of Constantinople. 

In case the enemy, being unac. 
quainted with the weakness and ac 
tual state of the defences of the ca 
nal, should decline the attempt of 
forcing the passage, it is probable, 
that to avoid tedious and wearisome 
marchings in a barren and desart 
country, he would attempt a descent 
onthe shore of the Black Sea, as 
hear as possible to this great city ; 
that he would select a situation easy 
of defence, and where he might unite 
and collect the troops and stores 1e- 
cessary for ensuring the conquest of 
Turkey in Europe. | 

From the light house and castle of 
Europe to Eshi fanary, the shore is 
compased of high and bold rocks, 
and eminences difficult to ascend: 
It presents, as already remarked, on- 
ly certain narrow creeks formed by 
valleys, and by rills which fall into 


the s a; sufficient, no doubt, to ad- 
mit the landing of tieops equal to a 
sudden attack, but not spacious e- 
nough to accommodate the Number 
necessary fur a general desceat. The 
coast from Eski fanary to Black 
Cape is different; and aimost in any 
part of it a landing might be made. 
The villages of Doumous-dere and 
Yenikeu, at about half a league from 
the principal points of descent, fur- 
nish positions easily to be covered by 
intrenchments; aud from whence a 
single march would bring an army 
before Constantinople, 
Lit. Panorama, 


Letters wriiten to DR SMOLLETT, by 
Rosertson, Hume, and ARMSTRONG. 


From Dr Anderson's Life of Dr Smol- 
lett, (5th edition.) 


Dr Robertson to Dr Smollett. 

Edinburgh, March 13, 1759- 
DEAR SIR, 

HOUGH I have grexi reason to 
return you thanks for the gen- 
teel and favourable treatment I have 
met with from the Critical Review- 
ers, and which has been, indeed, no 
other than I expected from your 
friendship; yet this is not the chief 
occasion of my troubling you just 
now. There was published a few 
weeks ago, a book called /téstorical 
Law Tracts. he author of it is 
Lord Kames, one of our Judges, a 
man of great knowledge and worth, 
and the friend of every person in 
Scotland to whom you wieh well. 1 
intended (in consequence of a permis- 
sion which you granted your Scotch 
friends in your last letter to Carlyle) 
to have drawn up an article for this 
book, to be inserted in the Critical 
Review ; and [I thought myself tole- 
rably qualified for this task by the 
attention L had been obliged to give 
to the history and progress of law in 
this country. But Millar has made 
so sudden and so violent a demand 
for a second edition of my own book, 
that 
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that I have not had leisure to exe- 
cute my intention. May | beg that 
you will either delay this book ull 
the next month, with some general 
compliment upon it, and that it shall 
then be considered at large ; in which 
case, | become bound to furnish you 
with a cecent article ; or, if such a 
delay be now improper, let me in- 
treat of youto look at the book, and 
the article prepared for it, your- 
self, and to see justice done to the 
merit of the performance, which, I 
ean assure you, is very great. I hope 
you will forgive this freedom, which 
my zeal for a worthy man, and for 
an ingenious work, has induced me 
to take. If you delay considering 
the book till next month, pray write 
me of it as soon as possible, that I 
may prepare for you. Do me the 
justice to believe, that I am, with 
great esteem, dear Sir, your affection. 
ate and most obedient servant, &c. 


Mr Hume to Dr Smollett. 


London, July 18, 1767. 

Dear Sir, 
I have had a conversation with 
Lord Shelburne concerning your af- 
fairs: be told me, that he had long 


been pre-engaged for the consulship 


of Nice to the Spanish ambassador, 
and could not possibly get free of 
that obligation. I then mentioned 
the consulship of Leghorn; but he 
said he was already engaged for 
that office to a friend of Mr Dunning 
the lawyer. Onthe whole, I cannot 
flatter you with any hopes of success 
from that quarter, even supposing 
his lordship were to remain in office, 
which 18 very uncertain, considering 
the present state of our ministry.— 
For of all our annual confusions, the 
present seems to be the most violent, 
and to threaten the most entire revo- 
lution, and the most important e- 
vents. As Lord Chatham’s state of 
health appears totally desperate, and 
as Lord Shelburne’s connection is 
supposed to be chiefly, if not sole. 


ly, with him, many people foretell a 
short duration to the greatness of 
the last named minister. Every thing 
is uncertain: there is a mighty 
combination to overpower the king, 
The force of the crown is great, but 
is not employed with that steadiness 
which its friends would wish. I 
pretend not to foresee, much less to 
foretell, the consequences. I am, 
dear Sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, &e. 


Mr Hume to Dr Smollett.* 
Ragley, September 21, 1768. 
My Dear Sir, 
I did not see your friend, Captain 
Stobo, till the day before I left Ci- 


rencester, and only for a little time ; 


but he seemed to be a man of good | 


sense, and has surely had the most 
extraordinary adventures in the world, 
He has promised to call on me when 
he comes te London, and I shall al. 
ways see him with pleasure. 

But what is this you tell me of 
your perpetual exile, and of your 
never returning to this couatry? I 
hope that fas this idea ‘arose from 
the bad state of your health, it will 
vanish on*your recovery, which, from 
your past experience, you may expect 
fram those happier climates to which 
you are retiring; after which the 
desire of revisiting your native coun- 
try will probably return upon you, 
unless the superior cheapness of fo- 
reignj countries prove an obstacle, 
and detain you there. I could wish 
that means had been fallen on to re- 
move this objection; and that at 
least it might be equal to you to live 
any where, except when the considera- 
tion of your health gave the prefer- 
ence to one climate above another.— 
But the indifference of ministers to- 


wards literature, which has been longs 


wnd indeed almost always, the casc in 
Eng- 


—— 


*® From “ the Port-Folio.” 
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England, gives little prospect of any 
alteration in this particular. 

[am sensible of your great par- 
tiality, in the good opinion you ex- 
press towards me; but it gives me 
no less pleasure than if it were found. 
ed on the greatest truth; for I ac- 
cept it as a pledge of your good. will 
and friendship. I wish an opportu- 
nity of shewing my sense of it may 
present itself during your absence. 
I assure you I should embrace it 
with great alacrity ; and you need 
have no scruple, on every occasion, 
of having recourse to me. J] am, 
my dear S'r, with great esteem and 
sincerity, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, &c. 


Dr Arnistrong to Dr Smollett, at Leg- 
horn*. 
T.ondon, March 28, 1769+ 

O, my dear Doctor, I should se- 
verely reproach myself, for having 
so long delayed answering your let- 
ter, which gave much pleasure and 
entertainment, not only to me, but 
to all our common friends, if it was 
not that I waited for some news that 
might please you. I have none to 
send you at last, except you are, as 
I am, upon the Douglas side ; but 
this is treating you with staic intelli- 
gence, 

It is needless to say how much I 
rejoice in your recovery ; but [ have 
all along had great confidence in the 
Vigorous stamina with which na- 
ture has blest you. I hope you 
may, within a year or two, be able 
to weather out, if net an English 
winter, at least an English sammer: 
Meantime, if you won’t come to us, 
Pil come to you; and shail, with 
the help of smail punch, and yout 
company, laugh at the Tuscan dog- 
days. 

I enjoy, with a pleasing sympathy, 
the agreeable society you find a- 
‘mongst the professors at Pisa. All 


* From “ The Port-lolio.” 
April 1807. 
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countries, and all religions, are the 
same to men of liberal minds; and 
the most contemptible, sometimes 
even the most dangerons, of all ani 
mals, is an ill-natured” blockhead, 
who affects to despise his neighbours, 
because he secretly envies their supe- 
rior abilities, and regards them with 
2 jealous eye. 

The daily, industrious, indefatiga- 


_ble operations of the most pernicious 


lies—the most impudent, audacious 
doctrines that were ever practised 
vpon a blind, stupid, igeorant, pro- 
fane populace, still continue to pros- 
per. “The London mob-have lung, 
every hour of the dav, damn’d their 
eyesight; and they happen to have 
good reason for it. 1 will not at once 
disgust and shock you with the rect- 
tal of such seditious and treasonable 
insolencies, as never durst, before 
Wednesday last, brow-beat a throne 
—at least never with impunity. 
Your friends at Pisa envy our cor- 
stitution, I am afraid we may, ina 
short time, be reduced to sigh after 
theirs ; for the view at present, sil 
around us, is an object of the moot. 
extreme indignation, contempt, and 
horror. 

Meantime, the infernal spirit of 
the most absurd discord, Erynnis, 
blind and bhindering in her do. 
tage, has not yet so universally poi- 
soned the noble mind of the public, as 
to engross it entirely to the clumsy, 
dirty, blackgua:d amusements and 
exercises. For history still makes a 
shift to waddle on, though it grows 
yather a jarme duck ¢ and there are 
still jack.daws cnough to swallow 
the green cheese of tragedy, and the 
no less insipid curd of new comedy. 
So much the better—all trades should 
live, they sa¥. 

Bat, talking of some recent pub- 
lications, puts me in mund of some- 
thing I had almost forgot to tell 
you—That several people, who have 
a particular regard and esteem for 
the reputed author of the Present 

tate 
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State of all Nations, are sorry to 
find that he has too much exposed 
the posteriors of our brothers in the 
north ; and made some undeserved 
cunphments to their neighbours in 
the south, who have already a com. 


fortable enough share of self-conceit; 


and that, amongst other perfections, 
he allows them to be the handsom- 
est people in Europe, which they 
think a very disputable opinion, 

All the friends you have mention- 
ed are well, and desire to be kindly 
remembered to you. Your health is 
never forgot in our compotations. | 
am sorry to tell you, that our society 
has lost one worthy member, in Dr 
Russell, who died some months ago, 
of a malignant fever. I beg you'll 
let me hear from you soon; and am, 
with my best compliments:to Mis 
Smollet, at the same time never for- 
getting Miss , and Miss Currie, 
my dear Sir, your aflectionate friend 
and faithful humble servaur, &c. 


Dr Armstrong to Dr Smollett*. 


No date ( London, 1770.) 
My Dear Docror, 

T reproach myself—but it is as in- 
significant as embarrassing to explain 
some things. So much for that. As 
to my confidence im your stamina, I 
can see no reason to flinch from it ; 
but I wish you would avoid all un- 
wholesome accidents, as much as 
possible, 

I am quite serious about my visit 
to you next autumn. My scheme is 
now to pass my June and July at 
Panis; from thence to set out for 
Italy, either over the Alps, or by 
sea from Marseilles. I don’t expect 
the company of any widow-hunter, 
or any other, that may be too fat 
aod indolent for such an excursion, 
and hope to pick up some agreeable 
fellow-traveller, without being at the 
expence of advertising. 


* From “ The Port. Folio,” 


You teel exactly as I do on the 
subject of state politics. But, from 
some late glimpses, it is still to be 
hoped that some fatriots may be dis- 
appointed in their favourite view of 
involving their country in confusion 
and destruction. As to the K, 
Bench patriot, it is hard to say froin 
what motive he published a letter of 
yours, asking some trifling favour of 
him, on behalf of somebody, for 
whom the cham of Mt 
Johnson, had interested himself. 

I have, within this month, pub- 
lished what call my Miscellames, 
Tiough Ladmitted my operator to 
an equal share of prolit and floss, the 
publication has been managed in such 
a manner, as if there had been a com- 


hiiation to suppress it; notwith 


standing which, fam told it makes 
its way tolerably at least. But [have 
heard to-day that somebody ts to 
give me a good tiimiming very soon. 

All triends here remember you 
kindly, and our little club at the 
Arms never fail to devote 4 
bumper to you, except when they 
are in the humour of drinking none 
but scoundrels. I send my best com- 
pliments to Mrs Smolleit, and the 
other ladies, and beg you’ll write ine 
as soon as it 6uits you, and with 
black ink. I am always, my dear 


Doctor, most affectionately yours 
&c. 


Humorous mode of reconciling the Hut- 
KONIAN and NEpPTUNIAN Theoric:- 


To the Editor. 
SIR,. 


AVENG lately heard the opini- 
ons of some very learned men on 
the subject af the formation of the 
earth, and finding that these opinions 
were very discordant with one ano- 
ther, yet ali of them I observed, had 
been reduced to two distinct theortes, 

which 


j 
“ 


i 
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which were named Huttonian and 
Wernerian; both of which, in most 
points, very well accounted for the 
different phenomena, yet, ina few, 
both were very defective. And as I 
also saw that it was fashionable for 
philosophers to espouse firmly one 
side, without hearing the arguments 
ef the other, I pestered mysclf for 
some time in considering of which of 
the sides I should become a cham. 
pion, and therefore set myself to ba 
lance their respective merits, when 
I observed that those phenomena 
which could with greatest difficul 
ty be accounted for by the one theo- 
ry, were most easily elucidated by 
the other, and wice versa. A lucky 
thought struck me, that the two 
thearies could be with great proprie- 
ty, conjoined into one, having this ex- 
cellent property, namely, of convert- 
ing all the different disputants to one 
side of the question, so that their 
Opinions should run in the same chan. 
nel, avd thus account with the great- 
est facility for all the different facts. 
This I would do in the following 
manner: I would begin by suppo- 
sing that fire aud water were origin- 
ally, to one another, sworn and inve.- 
terate enemics ; this you will ob- 
stive, 18 an idea not altogether chi- 
merical ; we have, even in these lat- 
ter times, same proofs of their ill 
will to one another, for we always 
observe, when there is a meeting be- 
twixt them, that it is accompanied 
by some strife, and whichever of 
them has the. advantage, gives no 
quarter, but quickly makes an end 
of its antagonist. Next, I would 
proceed to select those arguments on 
one side of the question, which best 
explained one part of the facts, and 
coujoin them with those of the other 
side that best explained the other 
part of the facts ; at the same time 
taking care that none of them should 
be inconsistent with history. 
cordingly, I would allow the first 
position of the Huttonians to be 
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true, namely, that this world was 
formed out of the wrecks of one pre 
existing to ours, and its progenitor 
out of another that went before it; 
thus allowing it a line of ancestry, 
even ad infinitum. I would allow too, 
that this was brought about by the 
Water carrying away by degrees 
and swallowing up all the materials 
of the old world, and placing them 
in layers, one above the other, as re- 
gular as possible. But this arrange- 
ment was quite opposite to that 
which was consonant with the prin- 
ciple of the fire. About the time 
therefore, that the old world wae 
created, that is to say, a little be- 
fore the time of our first progeni- 
tor Adam, the fire which had been 
expelled from the earth by the water, 
into some skulking place or other, 
meditating a recovery of ite liberty, 
made its appearance in a very formi- 
dable manner, and overcoming the 
water, forced it to seek shelter under 
the same circumstances in which 
itself formerly was. The fire ha- 
ving thus regained the ascendancy, 
corrected that part of the water’s 
arrangement which was inconsistent 
with its nature and plaa of formation, 
and thus the two different arrange- 
nents were blended together. As I 
believe history makes mention of no 
shipping being known before the 
time of Noah, [ conceive that there 
had been but a littl: part of the sur- 
face of the earth covered with water, 
not more than wes sufficient for the 
immediate necessities of its inhabi- 
tants. I would also draw as an infer- 
ence from this, that the long life of 
the antediluvians was owing to the 
dryness of their atmosphere, and the 
circumstance of their never being 
exposed to the diseases arising from 
wet feet, a thing which I conceive 
goes a great length in shortening the 
life of us postdiluvians, I say, after 
the fire had arranged the different 
minerals, &c. according to its own 
fashion, or while it was busily em- 
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ploycd about it, in the time of No- 
ah, the water, by this time, had col- 
lected all ats exhausted strength, 
rushed from its places of conceal- 
ment, overcame Its antagonist, redu- 
ced the policy and arrangement. of 
the fire toa complete wreck, and has 
continued to have the upper hand 
ever since. ‘The tire thus overcome, 
was consequently forced to seck 
shelter in its former hiding place, 
which in all probability is somewhere 
within this earth of ours, under our 
feet, where every now and then it 
gives vent to its rage, threatuing the 
water from the mouth of some volca- 
nv or another ; and in all probability 
some day, when the water is off its 
guard, will take an opportunity of 
rctaliating. ‘his is by no means a 
aew idea, for many people are firmly 
of opinion, and have not failed to pre- 
cret, that in reality it will happen in 
no long time. I therefore believe 
that these two agents, fire and wa- 
ter, thus alternately getting the as- 
cendancy over One another, correcting 
and altering the different arraage- 
ments of one another, it thus comes 
to pass that the phenomena of the 
tormation of our earth, that cannot 
be explained by the Hattonian or 
hery system, can wih great ease be 
explained on the principles of the 
Wernerian or watery system, Thus, 
Mr Editor, have L given you my 
ideas briefly on this important sub- 
ject, leaving them to be commested 
on and improved by the different 
philosophers, now idly employed in 
this dispute; for I hope that this 
paper will be the means of restoring 
harmony and unanimity to the philo- 
sophie worl’, and while future ages 
suall be extoliing the benefits result- 
ing from this excellent innovation, I 
trust it will not be forgotten that it 
first appeared inthe Scots Magazine, 
and that its fame was trusted to that 
miscellany by 
Liding urs h, 
ac 


Aceount of MATTHEW 


To the Editor. 
STR, 

[The Scots Magazine has often been the 
repository of very curious information, 
which, perhaps, would otherwise have 
been lost. 

The foliowing hand-bill (which is a 
verbatim copy of the oviginal,) 1 think 
curious, as perhaps not two copics of 
it now exist, and few persons, perhaps, 
have ever heard of Matthew Buckin- 
ger. Were you to insert it in the 
Magazine, it might be the means of 
bringing to light farther curious itor. 
Mation respecting this extraordinary 
phenomenon.] 

Edinburgh, Alex, Henderson, 

13th April 1807. 


Account of Matthew Buckinger. 
“ The Wonder * of the World.” 
is to give notice to all 


Noblemen, Gentlemen, La- 

‘¢ dies and others, 
“© That Matthew Buckinger, 
* (born in Germany, without hands 
‘or thighs,) is come to this city, 
‘“‘ and is to be seen at Mrs Mackay’s, 
‘at the foot of Blackfriars Wynd, 
‘being but two foot five inches 
“ high; yet performs abundance af 
‘6 curiosities, far beyond what most 
“* persons (though having their pro- 
limbs,) can pretend unto, 

viz; 

** He makes his own pens, writes 
‘* curiously several hands, as quick, 
‘© and as well as any writing master; 
‘ draws pictures to the life, and coats 
“of arms to admiration, with the 
* nen ; threads a needle very quick; 
‘* performs several curiosities, and 
 surprizing conveyances in Leger: dee 
“ main with:admirable dexterity 5 
* plays at skittles ov nine pins toa 
creat nicety; plays upon a strange 
“Flute, the Dulcimer, Hautboy, 
‘Trumpet, which was never 
known 


* In the original between cihese words 


there is a wood cut of Buckinges. 
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* known to be done by any man 
“ besides himself, in all the world ; 
charges and fires a gun; and per- 
forms other curtous diver- 
‘6 sions, to the general satisfaction of 
all spectators. 

‘s He waits in the forenoon on 
‘Gentlemen and Ladies at their 
houses, if required. 

ep So all that are to see 
him, let them not lose this ofifroriunt- 
66 fy 3 for the like litthe man has nat 
since the beginning of the world ; 
and, perhaps, the like may never be 
again. 

Beginning every evening exactly 
at a Clock, the first show 
“Sand the second at Srx. 

“Prices are, Haif a Crown the 

first seat, and one shilling the 
back seat.’’ 

Vivat Rex.” 

I have seen a plate of Buckinger, 
round which his different feats were 
depicted. 

Engraver’s name, ** Elias Beckan; 

** Heldersmith sculpsit,’? and finely 
written with Buckinger’s own hand 
at the bottom, 
Edinburgh, January the 16th 1723, 
“ ‘This was written by Matthew 
‘** Buckinger, born without Hands 
“or Feet in Germany, June the Sd 
1674. 

1 have also seena genealogical tree 
of the family of the Stewarts of Al- 
lantown, drawn by him, with the 
family arms, and the following Latin 
inscriptions round it: 

- At the left side. 
Tota Veteres exornent undi- 
que caer 
“Atria; nobilitas sola est atque 
unica virtus. 


At the Top in Capitals. 


ALTIOR procellis, OOS Nil 
Aichi Tollit, Hyem. ) 
At the Right Side. 
“ His me consolor, Victurum suavius 
ac si 
* Questor avus, Pater atque meus 
patrunsque firissent 


Act of Matthew 


Mt the Bottom in Capitals. 
“Perris Heret, Crlo Lucet, ~ 


Vraterna Luce Corusceat, SO 


“ind below the whole in German Texi, 

Edinburgh, May the 1729. 
“This was Drawn and Written by 
Matthew Buckinger, Born with. 
‘out Hands or Feet in Germany, 
June Sd 1674. From whica ap- 
pears that he had reoided a consider- 
able time mm Edinburgh. 

Vhe writing and drawing of the 
piece were strikingly neat and cor- 
rect; the letters remarkably small, 
amd the whole had a pleasing effect. 


Celestial Phenomena far May 1807. 


Saturday, May 2d. 
planet Juprrer will be ia 
quadrature with the Sun at 47 mi- 
nutes after S o’clock iu the morn- 
ing. 
Friday, May Sth. 
Mercury will arrive at his great- 
est elongation from the Sun, and 
may be seen inthe morning, before 
sun-rise. His declination 1s about 5 
deyrees, and therefore his amplitude 
will be more southerly than that of 
the Sun. 


Monday, May 11th. 
The planet Venus will be in con- 


junction with the star 125 Tauri. 


The shortest distance of their cea- 
ters will be 60’, and the planet will 
pass to the south of the star. 


tA ednesday, May 13¢h. 
Venus will be in conjunction with 
the star 132 Tauri. ‘The nearest ap- 
proach of their centers will be 27 
minutes, and the planet will pass to 
the north of the Star. 


Tuesday, May 19th. 


The planet Mars will be situated 
in longitude 5°,.9°..19/, and latitude 
1°.,26' North. This declination is 

8°, .28’, 
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8°.,28’ North, and he comes to the 
meridian at 6°. 40'ia the evening. 


Thursday, May 2\st. 

The Moon will be eclipsed par- 
tially, but being below the horizon, 
it will not be visible in this country. 
It commences at 56 minutes after 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, ‘The ec. 
liptic conjunction will be at 4°..29', 
‘The middle of the eclipse at 4°..39%, 
ard its conclusion at 5°..22’, The 
digits cchpsed are 1°..45’ on the 
Nieon’s north limb. 


Friday, May 22d. 
The Sun will enter the sign Gemi- 


ni, at $1 mioutes after 1 o’clock in. 


the morning, and -his longitude will 
then be 2 signs, 


Saturday, May 234d. 

The fourth satellite of Jupiter will 
emerge from behind his shadow, at 
9’ .20" after 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. his is the first visible eclipse 
of Jupiter’s satellites since his con- 
junction with the Sun, 

Ox the same day, at 47 minutes 
after 2 o’clock in the morning, the 
Jirst and fourth satellites of Jupiter 
wilt be in conjunction on the western 
side of his disc. The third is on the 
same side, and the second on the other 
side of Jupiter. 

On the same day VENus willbe in 
conjunction with ¢ Geminorum. The 
nearest distance of their centers will 
be 9 minutes, and the planet will pass 
to the south of the Srar. 

Monday, May 25th. 

The longitude of SATURN is at 
present 7°..5°..15’, and his latitude 
2°..39' North. His declination is 
10°..47' South, and he souths at 10 
o’clock in the evening. 

On the same day, the first satellite 
of Jupiter will immerge into his sha. 
dow at 38.28" after 2 o’clock in 
the morving. 

Sunday, May 31st. 

The planet Jupiter is stationary in 
longitude 

Le inburgh, Anil, 


Memoirs of the Progress of Maxv- 
FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the FINE ARTS. 


Very ingenious contrivance for 

converting the reciprocating mo- 
tion of a steam engine into a rotatory 
motion, without the aid of the great 
beam, has been invented by Mr Nas. 
MYTH, weil known as the most emi- 
nent landscape painter in this coun- 
try. The contrivance ts particularly 
simple, and is preferable to those 
where the rotatory motion is pro- 
duced by cranks, or by the revolue 
tion of one circle round the interior 
circumference of another of twice the 
diameter, 

A new inflammable gas, formed 
during the distillation of peat, has 
been discovered by Dr 
THomsow. He has given it the name 
of oxycarbureted hydrogen. See Ni- 
cholson’s Journal, vol. XVI. p. 124. 

A mode of heating rooms by steam 
has been invented by Mr Nett SNop- 
GRASS, Renfrewshire, who has recet- 
ved a reward of 40 guineas from the 
Society of Arts. The steam is con- 
veyed from the boiler into several ver- 
tical pipes which rise thro’ the dit- 
ferent apartments, and these are con- 
nected with small tubes which carry 
back to the boiler the water that 15 
formed from the partial condensation 
of the steam. Rooms warmed in this 
manner are much more salubrious 
than those which are heated by stoves 
of the best construction, being per- 
fectly free from contaminated air; 
and the expence of fuel is scarcely 
one half of what is necessary to pro- 
cure the same degree of heat with 
the best constructed stoves. For 
farther information the reader is re- 
ferred to the transactions of the So- 
ciety of Arts, vol. XXIV. or to the 
Phil. Magazine, No. CVI. p. 172. 

A very useful drag for nee the 
bodies of persons who have sunk un- 
der water, has been invented by Dr 
Cocan of Bath. The gold medal 
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was adjudged to this invention by 
the Society of Arts, in whose tran- 
sactions, or in Nicholson’s Journal, 
an account of the drag will be foand. 
It appears from the experiments 
and observations of Mr KniGHt on 
the bark of trees, that there is a juice 
in trecs distinct from that which is 
elaborated by the leaves, or conveyed 
by the alburnum ; that this juice gra- 
dually exudes, and, like all vegetable 
matter, naturally assumes a regular 
form, which at first resembles a ho- 
neycomb, and afterwards unites 1t- 
self with the alburnum, to form ves- 
sels fit to convey the true sap either 
from the roots to the leaves, or from 
the leaves to the roots, and in this 
manner is finally incorporated with 
the wood of the tree. Mr Knight 
was led to this conclusion chiefly 
from having observed that the bark 
of grafted trees gradually unites and 
forms an uniform mass, and that bark 
on the trunks of trees is speedily re- 
generated where the leaves are per- 
haps at a distance of nearly 200 feet. 
These phenomena, he supposes, are 
incapable of explanation upon the 
theories of Malpighi and Hales. 
During several attempts to con- 
struct pendulums not subject to va- 
riations arisiug from a change of tem- 
perature, Mr Rico discovered that 
of all the modes of compensation that 
of triangles was the best. He ac- 
cordingly constructed one of trian- 
gles, two sides of which were com- 
posed of small steel bars, and the 
base of brass or zinc which expands 
two lines more than steel, and hence 
the expansion of the sides was duly 
counteracted by the expansion of the 
base. In this way he alledges that 


pendulums might be constructed of 
two, three, or more series of triangles 
which would continue of the same 
length throughout all climates and 
seasons. 


Edinburgh, 25th April 1807, 
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{This article (with which we are fa- aint 


voured by a gentleman weil skilled ia eg 
these subjects) will notice the progress naa: 
of vegetation ; the appearance and dis- i 
appearance of migratory animals; the 
kinds of fish which occasionally appear a 
in the Frith of Forth, Sec. ‘The Re- Se: 
marks will be similar to those made in 
Hampshire, which are inserted in the 
Monthly Magazine under the title of 


i* 


Naturalist’s Report. Those curious in 


the science may lind it interesting to 


compare observations made at two pla- 
ces so remote trom each other. The 
article, we have ground to hope, will be 
continued moathly.] 


THE past winter has been uncom- ay 
monly mild and open. On the wath | 
14th of December 1506, upon a c 
mud-wall near Ravelston, Veronica | 
arvensis, Alchemilla arvensis, and 
Thlaspi Bursa-Pastorts were still in 
bloom ; and on Corstorphin hill, We 
Senecio Jacobzra (Ragwort,} Ranun- 
culus repens, and Achillea Millefo- | 
lium (Yarrow,) still retained their 
flowers. Throughout January the | 
Whin (furze) was in bloom, with the re 
common Daisy and Groundsel. Very 
few migratory birds appeared this 
winter around Edinburgh: the Field- eld 
fares and Redwings were seen only in 
small flocks, and not in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the city, as in snowy 
winters. A flock of Snow flakes or 
Snow-buntings (Emberiza nivalis) 
frequented the hills of Arthur’s seat 4 
and Calton hill, from November till Peal 
the beginning of March; and some Is 
gentlemen who shot several pairs, a- 
greed with me in remarking that 
they seemed to have fewer white fea. 
thers than usual. Several of the 
Short-eared Owls (Strix brachyotos, ) 
have remained near Edinburgh the 
whole winter, single birds having 
been occasionally shot during the 
past season. 
For these halcyon days of mid- 


winter, 
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winter, we have bitherto experienced 
a very severe and backward spring. 

April 9.—Vhe Hawthorn leaf- 
buds are only beginning to open.— 
The Gooseberry leaf is not above 
half expanded. In a large bed of 
March Viclet (Sweet Violet, Viola 
odorata) near Liberton ‘Tower, only 
one flower yet makes its appearance. 
This is neariy a whole month later 
than last year. “Phe leaves were out 
in February, but have been withered 
brown by the late sharp frosts. In 
gardens, a few Daffodils began io 
blow two or three days ago. The 
Mezereon bush is not yet fully in 
bloom ; and the Bu.bous Famtory 
(Fumaria solida) has just come into 
flower. 

April V.—A great deal of snow 
and hail has fallen of late. which bas 
been followed by a hard frost. The 
snow is now lying on Arthur’s seat, 
and the Pentland hills are quite 
white. Vegetation has made very 
little progress. The little Whit. 
low-grass (Draba verna,) the well 
known harbinger of spring, is yet to 
be seen in blow only in sheltered 
places ; and the Saxifraga granulata, 
which commonly blows by the end 
ot March, has not yet begun to shew 
its flowers. A ‘Thrush bas had 
young birds in a hedge near town, 
for four or five days past; but the 
severity of the frost has now killed 
the brood. Small flocks of Fieldfares 
are still seen two or three miles from 
the city : in mild springs, they have 
all disappeared before this time. 

In the carly part of the win. 
ter, some Pilcharcds appeared in the 
Frith of Foith; and to them succeed. 
ed Hervrings, but these have been in 
general meagre and of a small size. 
‘The pilchard is less juiey and has less 
flavour than the herring : to be able 
to distinguish between these similar 
fishes in the market, may therefore 
be useful. The easiest Way is to lift 
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them by the back-fia: tf the head 
dip forward, it is a herring; if the 
fish remain equally balanced, it is a 
pilchard. From the stomach of a 
large herring which I procured in 
the market, and opened 19th Febru. 
ary last, L took five young herrings. 
about two inches long, some partly 
dissolved by the gastric juice, others 
entire: they were apparently the 
vonng of the common herring, not 
sprats nor argentines: the herring 
was a spawner, and was full of ripe 
roe at the time, Hence these facts 
appear: That the herring sometimes 
takes very solid food, although little 
is generally found in its stomach ; 
that it does not scruple to devour 
evén the fry of its own species and, 
contrary to what is stated iu some 
books, that it feeds greedily even 
about the time of spawning. 

In March, great numbers of true. 
Turbot, the Rowan feuk of the fish- 
women, were brought to market from 
the Fife side of the Frith. The Ho- 
libut, which is here generally named 
Turbol, was also pretty common at 
the same time. 

Since the end of March, vest 
quantities of small Haddocks have 
been caught in the mouth of the 
Frith, between the Bass and the Isle 
of May. The late strong east wind 
which prevailed from the 15th to the 
15th instant, has brought the shoal 


a good way farther up the Frith.— 


Shirlings or Smelts (Salmo Eperla- 
nus) have been brought to market ™ 
considerable numbers all this mont). 
A specimen of the Prickly (rad, 
(Cancer horridus,) was lately (2d 
April) found ina net which had been 
sunk off Buckhaven for skate and 
thornback. This is the second in- 
stance which I have known of its 
being taken in the Frith. 

Edinburgh, 
Apri! 20, 1807. 4 
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On the Hardships which attend the Cha- 
ra of ©COTS PREACHER, and 
the Means of removing them. 


To the Editor. 

SIR, 
S your Miscellany ts very exten: 
4% sively tead, have a strong de- 
sire of making my appearance init, 
in behalf of a respectable class of 
citizens, who, Lam of opinion, are 
less comfortable than is) generally 
supposed, whose condition re flects 
ne gieat honour upon our national 
character. | mean the condition of 
those who are candidates for cur 
church, many of whom, after they 
are heens:d to preach the gospel, 
aie too often neglected, and duomed 
to indigence and obscurity. ‘that 
among them there are men of the 
first-rate abilities, both nitural and 
acquired, I hope none wil) be bold 
enough to deny; were they sufliciently 
enconraced, they might, even in their 
present dependent siruation, be emt- 
nently useful in scerety. My object, 
Myr isditor, therefore is, to throw 
out some hints through the medium 
of your useful publication, which 
may induce some abler hand to take 
their case into consideration, and to 
form some rational scheme by which 
their s.tuation may he rendered more 
eligible. is true, Lam but a plato, 
blunt man, and perhaps very ungua- 
litied to undertake such an impor. 
tant task; but when the design is 
good, Mr Editor, you will bave the 
goodness to allow a plain man to 
say plain things in his own blunt 
way. am conscious that in- 
tentions are sincere, and therefore 
though I should fail in my ebject, 
iny failure will not be attributed by 
candid minds to want of integrity 

of heart 
Believe me, Sir, it is with no small 
degree of pain, that, in passing along 
the streets of this Metropolis, 1 
Observe many of my old College 

April 1807. 
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friends, of .whom some have been 
preachers for upwards of twenty 
years, who I believe may still have 
as little prospect of being preferred 
to a living inthe church, as they had 
even at that drstant period. Their 
thread-bare coats, and brown hats, 
indicate’ mdubitable proofs of ex- 
treme ind:gence, and L cannot help 
reflecting what their sensations must 
have beea, during such a long con- 
tinued ordea! of adverse circumstan- 
ces, Zaey cannot cvork, and to beg 
they are ashamed. Is it then a mat- 
ter of surprise, that their looks should 
be cemure, and their countenances 
dcjected ; especially when we consider 
that many now enjoy rich benetices 
in the chureh, who cannot boast 
of higher attainments than theirs, 
and whose outset in life perhaps pro- 
misec aé little probability of success ? 
Whether this Ras been owing to the 
zeal of warty or the miluence of 
tion, that some have been thus pro- 
moied, and others foreed to take 
their station in the back ground, it 
is not my province to determine— 
fact is unquestionable, and this 
is only what I wish to establish. I 
recolicct, that some years azo a gen- 
tlemon was introduced to my notice, 
who I was given to understand was 
at that time attending the university 
with a view to qualify himself for the 
church. ‘At first, to be sure, I took 
no great notice of him, and indeed 
there was nothing very prepossessing 
either in his address or appearance.—- 
Prom my respect, however, for the 
ffiend who recommended him, I 
wished to be discreet to him, and 
asked him now and then to my house, 
sometimes when I had a party, and 
at other times when I had none.— 
‘Though at first he seemed somewhat 
diffident and reserved, by degrees I 
thought his awkwardness began to 
vear off, and of course my opinion 
of him began to change very much in 
his favour. Upon farther acquaint- 
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ance , I observed that he was enlight. 
ened? intelligent, and very capable of from academical labours, and carri- 


making shrewd remarks upon a va- 
riety of subjects. In consequence, 
therefore, of finding him possessed 
of a sound head and a good heart, 
qualities far more amiable than the 
flippant aire of a conceited coxcomb, 
or the self-importance of a literary 
pedant, I felt some degree of curio- 
sity to know some particulars of 
his history, and of the motives that 
could induce a man to turn his at- 
rention to the church, who is capable 
of making a figure in many other 
professions. I no sooner signified 
my wish of being informed of these 
particulars, than he cheerfully com- 
plied, and gave me such a history of 
himself as in no small desree sure 
prised me. He told me of the nar- 
rowness of his pecuniary circum- 
stances, of the difficulties he had to 
surmount, and of the grievous disap- 
pointments he frequently met with. 
iTe said, that at one and the same 
time he had to provide for himself 
the means of subsistence, and of de- 
jraying the expences of his education; 
and that of his own voluntary choice 
he preferred the sacred office to any 
other profession, as it best suited his 
idens of more extensive usefulness 
in society. £ found also, that to 
this rugged task of preparation for 
the honourable station he had in 
view, he applied himself with unwea- 
ried diligence and laudable industry, 
supported by the hope of being one 
day able to accomplish his object, 
and by the expectation of being re. 
munerated for all his teil, in precur- 
ing a competency of the good things 
ot this life for himself, and in being 
useful tp others in their more impor- 
tant concerns, 

At length one step towards the 
attainment of this laudable object is 
gained, After having attended eight 
sessions upon prelections in ailing ma- 
‘er, and given the closest attention to 
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preparatory study, he is emancipated 


e: with him from the seat of learn- 
ing and of science, ample proois that 
he had not laboured there in vain: 
consequently, after having gone thro’ 
the usual trials, he was/put in pos- 
session of a privilege, by which he 
was qualified to accept of a living in 
the church of Scotland. He now 
stepped forth into the world in a new 
character, and on several occasions 
gave sufficient proofs that his talents 
were not of an ordinary kind. But 
notwithstanding all these favourable 
circumstances, he has continued for 
some years unnoticed and unobserved 
among human beings, without any 
probable hope of being soon provid. 
ed for, and no doubt but the melan- 
choly prospect that presents itself to 
his view, embitters his solitary hours ; 
and I confess that when he came to 
this part of his stery, an unusual 
gloom seemed to settle upon his 

brow. | 
After he had finished his tale of 
woe, I suggested to him the proprie- 
ty of having engaged with some fa- 
mily of distinction as tutor to their 
children, before he had completed his 
studies at the university, as being the 
only probable way of getting pro- 
motion in the church: at the same 
time, observing, that if a man get a 
living, he must expect to labour for 
it, and that favours of this magni- 
tudé are not conferred mercly because 
aman is likely to be useful, or be- 
cause he has a desire of being useful, 
but because he has been for a num- 
ber of years an useful, condescending 
drudge, to my Lord, her Ladyship, 
and their children. Upon this re- 
partee a forced smile appeared upon 
my friend’s countenance, and he re- 
plied with no small degree of keen- 
ness, When, said he, I appeared seri- 
ously resolved upon directing my 
views to the church, some learned 
men were solicited by their friends 
to 
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to do something for me in the way 
you have just now mentioned; but 
unhappily these solicitations were 
productive of no great good: they 
ouly occasioned me to make several 
fruitless calls, though not without 
the hopes of final perseverance by 
dint of mere importunity. He far- 
ther informed me that he very lately 
calléd three several times upon an 
eminent Doctor of the church, and 
that he no sooner popped his head 
in at his gate, than a servant maid, 
who seemed to be stationed to guard 
the entrance of the mansion house, 
bawled out in a tremendous tone of 
voice,* TheDoctoris not at home.’ My 
friend however seems to doubt if this 
could be the case every time he call- 
ed, and this circumstance, trifling as 
it may appear to some, wounded his 
feclings so much, that, he says, he is 
determined not to callagain, unless un- 
derthe cloud of night, in order toelude 
the vigilance of this Amazonian virago, 
or at least to be in possession of the 
lobby, before she can observe him, 
and sound the alarm. 

Such, Mr Editor, is the situation of 
the gentleman to whom I allude, and 
truly a deplorable one it is; but I am 
however of opinion that it is not a 
singular one, and that many of his 
brethren are in similar circumstances. 
In order to maintain some appearance 
of gentlemen, they are obliged to 
dress in a stile becoming their rank, 
and have seldom the means of pro- 
curing it. Consequently they are 
obliged to trudge about, day after 
day, and year afier year; sometimes 
soliciting the interest of one man, 
and at other times that of another, 
without being able to procure the 
means of subsistence, not from any 
want of talent or inclination to do 
well, but merely from want of being 
supported and encouraged as they 
deserve. ‘The condition of such de- 
Serving men ought certainly to be 
meliorated. Reason and common 
sense powerfully support such an 


idea, and the more so, when we con- 
sider that these are the very men, 
who, in a few years, are perhaps to 
preside statedly in our religious as- 
semblies, to conduct our devotions, 
and by moral and religious instruc- 
tions to lead us to eternal felicity. — 
Every man therefore in the commu. 
nity has an interest in their happi- 
ness, who has any regard to the 
welfare of posterity, as on what pro. 
vision may be made for them, and on 
what encouragement may be given to 
men to engage in an office so ardu- 
ous and important, depends in a 
great measure the moraland religious 
character of succeeding generations, 
It is therefore our duty to enquire 
what may be the condition and cir- 
cumstances of those who are candi- 
dates for the ministry, whether they 
have the means of subsistence or not, 
to make some suitable provision for 
them according to their respective 
necessities. “The necessity of doing it 
appears to be great from what was 
been already stated, and it will more 
evidently appear, if we only consiJer 
that such is the state of society a- 
mong us, that we commonly mea- 
sure our regard and our respect for 
others according to our ideas of the 
property they possess, whether real 
or imaginary, and not according to 
their personal worth; for very few are 
disposed to give a dinner to any of 
their acquaintances, unless they ex- 
pect a similar compliment in return. 
it will accordingly be found to hold, 
that neither an extensive acquaintance 
with the writers of Greece and Rome, 
deep skill in metaphysics and polite 
literature, nor profound knowledge 
in theology, joiaed to moral excel. 
leuce, cau secure to a man the es- 
teem of the world, unless he possess 
so much wealth as will eneble him to 
meet the world upon something hike 
an equal footing. That preachers 
have not the means of doing this is 
abundantly evident, they do not so 
ouch as aspire to it; but it is cae 
or 
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for them to wish to be freed from 
the alarm of being starved in the 
midst of opulent citizens. It as un- 
questionably true, that the hvings in 
our church are so small, and the du- 
ty required 60 laborious, that men wha 
have any property seldom tura cheir 
attention to it, as they can, with 
greater probability of success, en sags 
More lucrative pursuits ; Conse- 
quently those who direct their views 
to the church are poor iner, who by 
their own industry are often obli- 
ged to procure for themselves 
the necessaries of hfe, and what 
is requisite to defray the exprnce 
of their education, even while they 
are prosecuting their studies ; and 
surely it is highly proper, i, after 
that period, they are licensed to 
preach the gospel, that some pro 
vision should be made for them, if 
not otherwise provided tor, by which 
they may have tin their power to 
support, in some degree, the diynity 
of the character they have assumed; 
orit notywhy should they be lcensed 
till they are certain of obtaming a 
presentation to some living? For to 
have such an order of men among us 
without employment or fricuds 1s 
sorely degradingtoournationalchurch, 
and an infallible method to bring her 
into contempt; as it is not to be sup. 
posed that men wall reverence those 
whom they have seea in abject want, 
even after their induction imto the 
church, since their former ideas of 
their indigence cannot be entirely de- 
faced. have been indeed lately in- 
formed, that the Episcopai church of 
Scotland do not put any person in 
holy orders unless there is a particu. 
lar situation to which he is immedia- 
tely appointed, and that they have 
not varied from chis rule, except in 
one solitary instance, in sixty vears. 
tis also well known that the differ. 
ent denominations of dissenters in 
Scotland give immediate employment 
to their preachers, whenever they are 


licensed. They are appointed to 


supply vacant congregations, or other 
congregations when circumstances 
require it, and each of them receive, 
by way of remuneration, from fifteen 
to twenty. shillings per week, and 
sometimes a deal more, besides the 
greater part of their hving from 
those among whom they labour. It 
hence appears, that the preachers 
connected with the national church 
are the most miserable of all descrip- 
tions of men an holy orders in 
Scotland, and who could beleve it, 
were if not so evident, thatthe chure! 
of Scotland can be less attentive to 
the of those who are hereat- 
ter to support her digoity, than the 
Cissenters are to the same class of 
men among them? It has been @- 
ledged, thac when a preacher connec: 
ted with the church of Scoiland per- 
forms divine service for any of the 
clergy, he is hardly asked to eat @ bit 
of dinner; and of he is, that from the 
manoer in which be is received, Le 
mast teel his inferiority,if he has any 
fecung at all, although his livelihood 
entirely depends on his own exertions 
teaching,orin some other laborious 
employment, and that in many other 
respects they are otherwise much ne- 
glected by those whom they are led 
to consider as their superiors, or at 
at least as their superiors in affluence. 
Oi the truth of these allegations 1 
am by no means a competent judge ; 
they may be true, and they may be 
false, as I attend the levees of the 
dignitaries of the church very seldom ; 
and as amless seldom a guest at their 
banquets, L cannot say what sort of 
faces may be generally admitted to 
partake of their galas. ‘This inat- 
tention towards preachers on the 
part of the clergy, has been attri- 


buted also to that spirit of party 


which prevails too much among them. 
Every clergyman wishes to draw o- 
ver to his own party all the preachers 
with whom he is acquainted ; and 
those who do not enlist themselves 
under the banners of a faction are 

com- 
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commenly unnoticed and neglect- 
ed ; consequently, the first question 
with regard to a preacher ts, to which 
side of the church does he belong ? 
Will he be zealous? or is he of such 
a cast, that he can be moulded to fol- 
low a party with tame submission? 
and very often the report which 1s 
made by those who have the mean- 
ness to do it, is the criterion for mar- 
king a man’s real character, I mean 
that in which he is ta be considered in 
all time coming. If this be a suflt- 
cient reason why the clergy should 
be indifferent to the interests of their 
youngerbrethren, tt places their cha- 


racter In no favourable point oi 
itexhibits them as a non-deseript kind 
of inquisition, by whom men are 
condemned without evidence, and 
without the privilege of being heard. 
This account of the matter does not 
by any meas. satisfy my mind ;and I 
cannot persuade myself that men, so 
enlightened, so respectable. and so 
beral as the generality of the mem. 
bers of the church of Scotland are, 
can be guilty of such baseness, L 
might say of such criminal conduct. 
On my own part, however, I cannot 
help regretting that the politicsof the 
state are so much blended with those 
ofthe church, and that the ministerial 
and opposition benches are as well 
known in the General Assembly of 
the church of Scotland as in the 
British House of Commons ; but it 
ought to be recollected,that men will 
always act like men, and that perfec- 
tion is not attainable in the present 
state. However plausible euch re2- 
sons as these may appear to some, 
I confess they do not make a very 
deep impression upon my mind. |! 
am persuaded that our clergy do 
what they can to provide families for 
preachers, throuch whose influence, 
after some years service, they may 
reasonably expect promotion in the 
church; but, Mr Editor, every preach- 
er cannot get employmentin this way, 
and theretore what is to become of 


VICW 


them? It will perhaps be said, that 
these idlers will get employment ia 
the metropolis in the way of private 
teaching. Lam not disposed to deny 
but many do get employment in that 
way; but few or none can succeed weil 
in that department, unless they be 
patronized by persons of reputation 
in the literary world, and recommen- 
ded by them as men of splendid ta- 
lents. Phe consequence therefore ts, 
that many of them are in a state of 
starvation, and by that means they 
will soon be rendered untit for intel- 
lectual exertions, which will disqual:- 
fy them for discharging with pro- 
priety the duties of the office they 
have ia view, unless some plan be 
speedily adopted for their relief.— 
Nothing mmdeed can be conceived 
more deplorable, than for a man,after 
a series of years, Curiag which he has 
excited himself to the utmost of 
his power, not to be aie to Save a 
few povnds, to solace bis mind in 
sickness or in old age. We boast of 
our being a wealthy nation, our na- 
tional character is famed for benevo. 
lence and charity, and we have of late 
years established several new charita- 
ble institutions. We have, by our 
munificence, reared a princely edifice 
for unfortunate females, where they 
are extremely comfortable, in order 
to promote their amendment, and to 
render them useful in society. On 
this object much money has been ex- 
pended, and it yet remains to be pro- 
ved whathave been itsbeneficial effects. 
Without the risk of exposing myself 
to singularity of opinioa, I will ven- 
ture to say, that it requires no un- 
common stretch of mind to conceive 
that these unfortunate ladies, ag they 
are commonly styled, will aot enter 
this city of refuge till, as the ancient 
historian says, ubi aetas tantummodo 
quesiui modum facerat 3 or, as may be 
said in modern language, till they are 
no longer able to allure, or to please 
the votaries of pleasure. Shall we 
then be so benelicent to the very dregs 
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of the community, while those who 
deserve our best regard are allowed to 
Janguish in obscurity and poverty ? 
How much moncy have we also squan- 
dercd away on foreign missious, which 
might have been applied to more lau- 
dable purposes in other respects? 
Had all the money which has been 
expended in thigway, or perhaps one 
haif of it, been appropriated for such 
a purpose as been here recom. 
mending, some re lief might have been 
given time to every preacher 
Scotland, who is at present out of 
employ. Bat the advocates for mis- 
sions nay perhaps say, that much 
good has beendone by their exertions, 
At mav be truc, but | am however 
dispos d to call it in questien. I be- 
licve that the Adiican mission has 
mpl Le Ly fasled, twithstanding the 
flattering eccounts we have had once 
and again ol its great success. You 
may be: j 

a very sceptical gentleman with te- 


Gg, dite that am 


to accounts distaut coun. 
upon aval rely ol topics, and oiten 


no less so with regard to reliious 


intelliyrence, for L have observed that 
men are frequently imposed upon at 
home, especially when their minds 
are warped with enthusiastic zeal for 
any favourite scheme. ‘To justify 
my infidehty upon this point, 1 shall 
Mention only one anecdote out of 
any which are consistent with my 
own knowledge. Some years ago, 
having seen, by accident, a number 
the missionary magazine, happened 
to hight upon a flaming account 
of a great many cobversions that 
aticnded the lahours of a catechist 
winch was sent out by a certain so- 
ciety in thiscity. As Iwas weil ac. 
quainted with that part of the coun. 
try in which these wonderful works 
were said to have been performed, 
My Curiosity was excited to inquire 
anto the particulars of this geutle- 
man’s labours the first time I travel. 
led through that district. Accor- 


cingly an opportunity occurred, and 
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when passing, I was told that thos 
catechist had commenced preacher 
with no common share of cflrontery, 
and that this self-taught or self-com- 
missioned preacher was to exhibit in 
a certain place the Sunday following, 
You may be sure, Mr Editor, that 
I was one of the congregation that 
day, and confessedly 1 heard an unu- 
sual species of eloquence with sove- 
reign contempt; it could not be cla.- 
sed either in the chapter of sense or 
that of nousense. I found, however, 
that from thenovelty of such procecd- 
ings some attended his harangues 
from ignorant zeal, others 
curiosity, or perhaps from less com- 
mendaeble motives; but belteve none, 
who possessed any share of com 
mon sense, for information upon any 
doctrinal or preceptive point of reh- 
cion, for of thiskindofknowledge the 
had none to communicate, altho’ 
sone wags treasured up in their me- 
Moiics some extracrdinaty morsels of 
his tropes and figures. Yet his coa- 
stituents thought him a burning and 
a shiring hghlt, and the accounts 
remiticd to them from time to time 
was considered by them as equally 
precious with the writings of the 
‘postles. : Mr Editor, I have been 
long observing men and manners, and 
we have no reason to suppose but as 
wrong-headed beings as this poor 
man may go to Otaheite or 
Astracan, Is it therefore reasonable 
to suppose, that we are in no danger 
of being imposed upon by tidings 
from Africa or the South Sea islands, 
when we are so grossly imposed upon 
by tidings from a district of the coun- 
trynot a day’s journey from the capis 
tal, especially when the vanity or the 
interst of our intelligencers is concern- 
ed? But to shew the futility of 
the missionary scheme is not my pre- 
sent object. My object is, Mr Edi- 
tor, to call the attention of our citl- 
zens to the consideration of the con- 
dition of 'a respectable class of the 
community. From what I have sta- 
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ted, I hope, it is evident, that some 
relief is indispenshdy necessaary ; but 
] cannot trespass upon your patience 
any farther; I hope some abler per- 
son will avail himself of tie hints L 
have given, and form some scheme for 
putung this laudable design in exe- 
cation. I hope you will give this 
letter therefore a corner of your pa- 
per; and wishing abuncant success to 
every beneficent project, believe me 
to be, with becoming respect, 

Mr Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Simplex. 

Ldinburch, 

9th March 1807. 


The laying o Susre’s Ghaist, 


A Tale. 


N Friday last, when overhavling 

a Jew’s wallet, in quest of certain 
vestments, which the fellow solemnly 
declared were little the worse, a 
stranger, whose /atter end plainly de- 
monstrated the nature of his errand, 
crossed the Alley, and in the broad- 
est Scotch I thirk I ever heard, 
thus accosted the Israelite, “ Ha’e 
“ye gat onie breeks i? your bag?” 
Struck with the oddity of his address, 
and the well-known dialect of my na- 
tive country, I looked stedfastly at 
the man; and, on carefully examining 
his features, I thought I discerned 
something hke unto the lights and 
shades of a three-year auld dream, 
that savour’d much of ancient ac- 
quaintanee 5 but when or where the 
supposed intimacyexisted, [ couldnot, 
forthe lifeof me, recollect. Neibor,”’ 
said the stranger—for by this time I 
had ceased to rummage Nathan’s 
Wallet,and fastened mine eyes on Saw- 
ney, as if he had een Daniel’s ram 
with seven heads anc ten horns,— 
Neibor,”? said he, ye think ye’ll 
ken me again.” Indeed, Sir, said I, 
both your dress and your address 
‘we so very kenspeckle, that it would 
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be no hard matter to single you ont 
fiity years hence. Nevertheless, be 
not offended, and let not your wrath 
get the better of your discretion : the 
seemingly indecent liberty I have just 
now been taking with your phiz must 
not be attributed to insolent curie- 
sity, buttoa well-grounded supposi- 
tion that you and I are no strangers 
to each other, “That may re- 
plied my good-humoured-countryman, 
‘¢ but foul fa’ me gin I can say as 
metkie wi’ a clear conscience,-- W hare 
come ye frae?’*——Nathan was got out 
of all patience with our colloquy— 
his eyes were fixed on our wants,and 
his soul was ransacking our pockets. 
—‘* Cot plesh us,” quoth he, ** vat 
you do dalk yo—hersh van coot 
preek, ash you callum—hersh van- 
nother, vell vorth a kinish of could— 
poth are voursh for zix zeclin.’’— 
‘¢ Curse on thy rapacity said 1, thou 
long - bearded son of Beltal : — has 
conscience taken the wings of the 
morning, and flown away from thy 
uncircumemed heart? is common 
honesty become a stranger in the 
habitation of thy soul ;—-the ap- 
parel in question was barely worth 
eighteen pence.” ** Vat you do zay,” 
quoth the exasperated Israelite, “ Vat 
you da zay, you tirty tog—Mrme 
preek be much good for yo great im. 
pudence: you tell me open mine pag, 
you tell me then you go and go, and 
den you do call me pearded Pelial. 
The son of Jacob crammed his 
wallet with cast off-raiment, slung ic 
to his back, and made the best of his 
way torag fair, cursing us both for 
2 pair of lowsey pennyless rogues— 


Courteous reader, rebuke me not for: 


wantonly lacerating the feeling of this 
unbelieving troggar— Well dost thou 
know that penury is a poor unfortu- 
nate ass, couching between two bur- 
thens, and destined to abide stripes 
and buffettings not a few; but thou 
also oughtest to be informed, that the 
hides of some people’s children are so 
confounded!y drench’d and soaked in 

the 
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tle dirty tan-pits of commerce, that 
worhing less than a two edged sword 
will penetrate the almost invulnerable 
mai. and this observation will hold 
co. d, from the vender of perwwinkles 
and lidly-white mussuls. up to the 
in buckram and Bruscel’s lace. 
when the very quiver of 
liv os expended, purchasing a wool- 


len nightcap, ora couple of red her-° 


mings, solemnly declaring that. their 
merchancize is well worthy the at- 
tention of a discerning publick, and 
that you are fully determined to re. 
commend their commodities to all 
your kiedred and acquaintances; I 
do positively say. that upon such de- 
aration, all existing feuds and ani- 
mes treswil be erased from the book 
of remembrance. Had I said un 
to Nathan, * Let not thine anger 
burp, nor thy wrath wax hot against 
thy servant, but accept a peace offer- 
ig st his hand, even the halt of 
wiar thou cidst ask for the said 
bice KS, and ] will bring unto thee 
aii breekless neiphbours who 
may stand in need of wherewithal 
to be cloathed,’—he would have 
begged pardon tor his unmannerly 

deness, called me van coct chris- 
wan, and*we should have become 
hke unto David and Jovathon—bee 
am seldom blessed with so much 
preserce of mind. Saunders and [ 
being now left to our own medita- 
tions, a mutual explanation took 
place. He gave me a hasty sketch 
of his lite, which, poor fellow, sa- 
voured not ot frankinsence and 
myrrh ; but. when he mentioned the 
piace of his nativity, the very spot 
were all my unadulterated joys and 


juvenile pastimes were fostered, | 
could contain myself no longer, every 
feoture in his face became quite fa 
miar, and T instantly recogni} 

one of my most ar 
liable cronnies. “* Gude life, Davie 
Waugh, said], is this you?” Con. 


sicnee, quoth David, its nae less a 
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man ; but in gude’s name wha are 
ye?” [ looked .wistfully in his face, 
and kindly enquired for the un- 
lucky accomplice who used to as- 
sist him biggirg up the anid 
wives’ winnocks and lums wi’ breck- 
ans an’ strae, to gaur them trou that 
mirk Mananday was come bck a. 
gain, Hie knew mein a moment, 
and a scene of mutual congratulation 
took place altogether indescribable, 
But the open street was not a fit 
place to unbosom ourselves. We 
retired to this very garret where J 
am about to give a faithful account 
of the sequel, and in a trice were as 
happy as baps and yill could posst- 
bly make us. blyther hearts 
the lee-lang night, ye wadna faund in 
Christencie.”? In the course of our 
conversation, I was given to under. 
stand that time had made strane 
havuck amongst my youthful com. 
panions. The Jaddies and the Jassies 
were giving away their sons and 
their daughters in marriage. The 
young men were laying aside their 
bonnets at weddings and kirsenings, 
to consecrate the haggies and the 
shecpshead, and the grown up maids 
were become grandmothers. As ‘or 
the avid foawk, few remained above 
the turf indeed. He moreover told 
me that Bauldy Tuncham’s curtie- 
headed Davie, after serving a regular 
apprenticeship to Patre Doddlewhan- 
ger the sow-libber 0? Lochmaeban, 
had commenced Surgeon-apotheca- 
ry and Man-midwife, and actually 
excelled in the art of jalap-making, 
tooth-drawing and blood-letting, 1”- 
somuch that the very hair of every 
college taught practitioner in the 
neighbourhood was standing on end. 
hat Sawney Mucklewraith, alias 
Slavering Sawney Sumph, as we used 
to call him, had lately been warncd 
by the spirit to Jay aside his lingte 
ued lap-stone, and become a gospel 
expounder;—that he got hold of the 
Apostle’s opinion, ‘he that 
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goeth well, he that marrieth not, 
doeth better.?* laid it upon his ca- 
ponial anwil, and hammered it into a 
long-winded palav erin of celiba. 
ey. and that all the mouldy matds and 
frost-bitten batchelors im Galloway 
hod joned hrs standard, fully resolv- 
ed ‘os banish the ima re ot God from 
the face of the onevh In short, I 
ws made acquainted with every pro 

: tion worthy of notice 
since my departure from Scotland 
And how is Barbara Russel ? said I, 
worthy woman, dead or alive, 1 am 
m duty bourd to pray for her wel. 

fare. Barbara Russel! quoth David, 
aving his head a melancholy shake, 
is amang the mools many yeats aro. 
‘Lhe blood instantly rushed into my 
face—ungratefal wretch, said I to 
pystlf, here hast thou been squan- 
d¢ ang away the vigour of thy man- 
ho d ‘hike an ungodly reprobate, im 
 suioging blethers up im thyme 
for fools to without ¢o much 
as once mentioning the name of thy 
kind benefactress, who, in early life, 
stored thy mind with so mary rural 
tales and pleasing ancedote 5 tales, 
that in due time will doub cess en- 
rich the stall, the basket, and the 
pannier of Andrew Bishop, Mrs 
Armstrong, and Demel Mack ize. 
worthy auld proverb, 

late mend than ne’er do weel,” pre 

sented itself to my recollection, aid 
Timmediately resolved to the 
name of Barbara Russe! from obht 

vio, by presenting to the public 
some of ber bonme tales and queer 
ttories. Davie saw the anxiety of 
mind under which I laboured, and 
kindly enquired the cause — 
I pls aly told him, that the compunc- 
ths of conscience were grievously 
aff ting me on account of my ingra 
ti'ude to poor Barbara, but that I 
hi ped to obtam a little consolation 


minent transac 


by giving unto the world some of 


her legendary love,’? which cer- 
tainly would have a greater tendency 
‘o enbalm her memory than any 
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elegy or funeral oration T possibly 
could manufacture. He highly ap- 
plauded my scheme, and gladly vo- 
lunteered his services in assisting me, 
having derived equal benefit with 
myself from Barbara's legendary lo- 
quacity. We immediately set our 
brains to work, and after critically 
examining the whole catalogue, were 
humbly of opinion that *€ The laying 
0” Susie’s ghaist” was by far the best 
in Barbara’s collection ; but, alas, on 
taki.g down the unfortunate tale 
trom the skeif of recollection, no- 
thing but scraps, and tatters, and bro- 
ken fragments, presented themeelvegs 
not a single verse remained harm’ sg 
avd skatthless. Phe truth is sia uy 
this—-time had so gnawed and 
ried he story, that little more than 
the bare bo es conid be collected. — 
Devil take it, said J, what a misfor- 
tune; but no matter, the tale canvot, 
must net be Jost though like unto 
an auid plaid three part eaten by the 
mice and ithe moths, we'll darn 
up the holes with good substantial 
prose, and so let it pass. Gentle 
i% me noi 
impose actuld of my own beyetting 
upon a gen 
for the legitimate ollspring of honest 
Barbara: beheve me, Sir, have lived 
long in this vat world not to 
kuow, that faleetioud uniformly be- 
comes his own exccutioners deceit is 
voto a Bond street lounge rarray- 
ed in the garments of Rago faa, who 
hics him away to the Coffte house, 
calls jor sis wine, and sits down up- 
ona heckle. When aping the gene 
tleman, ne detects my Lord Gaisling’s 
eye inthe very act of recopnising the 
old surtout which bis Lordships 
valet sold to a Jew for half a crown, 
and in his heart he curses Squire 
Seplin for contemplating the fur- 
b shed phystognomy of his vrandfa- 
thei’s plush breeches, thus the poor 
devil is eternally racked upon the 
tenter hooks of suspicion, But ho- 
nest trath, conscious that the charac- 

ter 
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ter he assumes is his own, and that 
the raiment he wears is the produce 
of his father’s sheep --bughts, and 
his thrifty mither’s spinning wheel, 
composedly takes his seat among 
the elders of the land, or marches 
alang the plain stanes, turning out 
the burnt side of his skio like a 
Dinscore laird on Rood-fair day. 
Having thus lopped off every twig 
and bough at the which even perish- 
ing suspicion could possibly grasp, 
¥ shall do myself the honour of 
laying before your worship one of 
Barbara Russell’s favourite tales. It 
is written in a sort of a humdrum 
blank kind of verse, or rather barba- 
rously versify’d prose, and as I before 
hinted, miserably rent and tatter’d ; 
but as I humbly propose to stitch 
the remnants together with prose 
yarn, it is to be hoped that the ge- 
neral tone of the story will lose noth. 
ing of its primitive twang. Our 
bard, after solemnly invoking his 
beloved mistress, Jenny M*Whilter, 
ae) was customary in the ages of 
Chivalry (for I must here remark, 
“that the laying Susie’s ghaist”’ 
iscertainly a tale of great antiquity,) 
proceedsas follows, viz. 
Good people all, 
— lairds an’ souters, lend an apen 
uy. 
Down wi’ your seams, ve souple-gabbit 
taylors, 
cheftains o’ the clashin’ 
clan, 
Ar blank na wi’ your goose. Ye clash- 
in wives, 
Around the ingle draw in oure your 
creepies, 
Aw ate, your luntin’ cutties i’ your 
gabs, | 
An’ _— your shins, while I, wi’ cannie 
skill, 


Sing o' a ghaist, the verra wale o’ 
gharsts, 


‘That eer in house or hauddin faund a 
howf. 

-—Lang syne whan lair, that bogle-scau- 
rin’ loon 


Was but abairn, an’ hadna’ coost his 
bippen, 


Nor wi’ his patent specks bestrade the 
snout, 

O’ haly priest, or waddlin’ domonie ; 

Whan yelling deils in ilka dowic heugh, 

At gloamin claw’d their een, an’ sallying 
forth, 

Fiappit their sooty wings an’ flew awa’ 

To fley our graunies—waifa’ times in- 
deed, 


The poet then regales us witha 
long palaver in praise of rural super- 
stition; but as such a mess of dog- 
gerel balderdash would ill suit the pa- 
late of modern philosophy, I shall 
e’en make it a pass over.—His bard- 
ship then begins the story. 


In thae auld times, yeclep’d the days 0” 
yore, 

Nae matter whan or where, dwalt An- 
drew Waddle, 

Snug in a cozie biggin, snod!y theiket 

Wi’ strae an’ divets. Elspa Howe, his 
mither, 

Cloutit the sarks, an’ darn’d the hose 
and stockins, 

An’ brew’'d the maut, an’ beuk the scons 
an’ bannocks ; 

A thriftier lucky ne’er essay’d to mak’, 

A bawbee o’ her boddle. Bught an’ byre, 

Like breckans, thrave beneith the sonue 
e’e 

O’ Susie Duff, whase braed substantial 
back 

Right weel did bruik a lade o’ bottl’d 
strae, 
Or umphquill gimmer smoor’d amang 
the snaw, | 
Or stately midden creel-—but waes my 
heart, 

Twa score o’ gimmers had gane glibly 

Sin’ Tibby Twaddle “ Hey my kitten,” 
sang 

To hes wee Susie-- What was warst 0’ a’, 

The chiel's grown scant o’ mense, an’, fy 
for shame, 

Had nowther ca’d her hinny, dow, not 
dawty, 

But late and a’er ay threipit she wad die 

The warst o’ deaths—E darna gie’t 2 
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Leiter from General Macartney, 
giving an account of the death of the 
Duke of Hamilton. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 


AVING read in the Scots Ma- 
gazine published by you for 
February last ** An account of the 
assassinalton,” (as it is very unjustly 
termed) * of the Duke of Hamilton 
in 1712,” prefaced with an observa. 
tion, that it is ** the on/y particular 
account’? of that memorable event, 
I am induced to offer you another 
statement of it, (the correctness of 
which may be depended upon) in the 
inclosed copy of a letter written at 
the time by General Macartney to 
his friend Colonel Gardiner, the in- 
sertion of which will,I have no doubt, 
be acceptable to the readers of your 
valuable magazine, and to which, I 
flatter myself you will have no ob- 
jection. 
JA. 
Leith, March 20 1807. 


The General begins with stating, 
that in the evening of ‘Thursday the 
13th of November, Lord Mohun 
called at his lodgings in great agita- 
tion,and gave an account of whathad 
passed in Chancery ; adding, that it 
was said ** with such an air and man- 
ner as if he had produced corrupt evi- 
dence.”? He therefore desires Lord 
Mohun to go to the Duke, and to 
tell him, in the civilest manner you 
can, that though I have had reason 
to complain of his Grace’s bad usage 
of my counsel and evidence several 
times before now, yet | would not 
make theirs any concern of mine ; 
and though the severe reflections he 
made this evening seem’d to be direc- 
tly levell’d at myself, yet I leave 
them to his Grace’s own explanation ; 
and if I am out of the question, then 
{ only wish, that for the future we 
May meet on better terms, and leav- 
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ing the scolding to the lawyers, or 
both by consent absent ourselves 
from their meetings: but if his 
Grace have any particular prejudice 
to my person or manners, he may 
find other opportunities of telling 
me his mind, and I shall be always 
ready to attend him. 

Macartney states, that he did every 
thing in his power to pacify Lord 
Mohun, and dissuade him from send- 
ing this message; but upon his 
Lordship’s insisting,he agreed to go. 
He called several times at the Duke’s 
lodgings, but having missed him, 
gave over thoughts of the business, 
when he learned that one of his 
Grace’s gentlemen had been inqui- 
ring for him; in consequence of 
which, he went, and found him at 
home. We shall give the rest in his 
own words. 

His Grace received me with a 
great deal of civility, and after a 
small preamble I told him that I 
hoped I was employed to do good 
offices betwixt his Grace and my 
Lord Mohun ; and that I flattered 
myself he would find nothing offen- 
sive in my message. 

And pray,Sir, says my Lord Duke, 
what are my Lord Mohun’s com- 
mands for me? with that I told his 
Grace what my Lord Mohun had 
desired me, and as near as I could re. 
member, in his very words. 

My Lord Duke was walking while 
I spoke and then standing still said: 
Sir, my Lord Mohun was very far in 
the wrong to me last night, and I 
went early abroad this morning 
on purpose to sead a Gentleman 
to tell him so; but missing of 
the friend I looked for, and hearing 
that you had been twice at my door, 
1 guess’d, by your intimacy with my 
Lord Mohun, that you might pro- 
bably come from him, else he should 
have heard from me before now : and 
impatient to know the certainty, I 
sent my secretary Gawin Masson to 
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your Iedsings, avd up and down 
the town to seck for you: and 
now, Sir, be pleased to tell my Lard 
Mohan, I will meet when 
and where hepleases. I desire you 
to bring me word back again of the 
time and place, for: no man breath 
is readier, 

Mv Lord, said I, I have no autho- 
rity to treat of time or place, be- 
cause 1 did not think would be- 

come necessary, hopme your Grace 
would give my messag another 
and indeed, my Lord, untess some- 
more has past betwee 


urn 3 


ryvou two 
thao L yet know of, thick this af 
far ek be very evstly accommoda. 
ted » but as this ifiter does not come 
M hun, 
I hope your Grace will not think 
me impertinent in talking more than 
Lam commis toned 
Come, come, Mr Macartovy, says 
mv Lord Duke, | know these matters 
very will, and I know wha itl am to 
do, both with sv lawvers ind other: 
whatever comes of this, shall 
no squares between you and me ; so 
pray bring me back Lord Mobun’s 
answer 

My Lord, said I, | don’t know 
he will send any answer. for if Tun. 
derstood, and expressed his meantug 
right, he desired chiefly to k ow 
your Grace’s meani iz as to what re 
lated to hinself, and I op your 
Goce will think more calmly of tt, 

Well, Sir, sad my Lord Duke, 
will you then meet me an hour hence 
at the Rose Vavern in Covent Guar- 
den. bring a fricnd with me, 
aud we "tl dis course ont 

1 wil wait on your Grace, said I, 
andit can prevail upon my Lord 
M piun he shallnot be far of. provided 
You be hbrou tto spr aking terms 


So aking of his te con 
duct:d ne to 


| foun 


wiling 


3 
Guectly from my 


the owermast 2 


Out Lord MI mn, a id un 


to =xasperate, told him bur 
apart of ke Hamilro discourse, 


and begged his full power, thet 


Duke of Hamilton. 


in case with the Duke and his friend, 

I should find some honourable way 
of reconciling them, [ might answer 
for his compliance. ‘To which my 
Lord Mohun consenting, 
togetherto the Rose Tavern ; and, 
to prevent the Lords meeting 
by surprize, [ directed the waiter, 
that if my Lord Duke Hamilton 
should come there to enquire for me, 
he should shew his Grace ito an- 
other room, and call me to him. 


we went 


Both which happening in a quar. 
ter of an hour after, Ll went into lis 
Grace’s room, and was surpr ised to 
find him alone, and his whole dre: 
chane’d, from a long wig and velvet 
cloaths, Thad Jeft him in, iv a riding 
wig and stuibcoat, without either 
star or ribb s only a St Andiews 
cross on an old white cloak. 

You see, Sir, said my Lord Duke 
smihng, that unmcome in cav bors. 
L see wt. indeed, mv Lord, said i, on? 
hope upon some other pallant oc- 
casion, ho way to our host 
His Grace reply’d, No, 
faith, "ts for the business you know 
of, for je suis prest a tou. 

My bord, said I, | am come here 
by your Grace’s commands,not wih 
out hopes that, by discoursing with 
your Grace and your frend, things 
might be better unders:ood, and per- 
haps setthd to both your satisface 
tions. 

My friend is here, said my Lord 
Duke ; and going to the door, cal- 
led verw loud, Jack, come tn. 

Immediately enters Colonel 
milton, ia a red coat with gold 
battons: and the Duke presenting 
him to me said Sir, here is the 
gentleman who is to entertain you. 

Vhen turning to Colonel Ham: tltoe, 
SAVS,, Do you hear, Jac k? Lord Mo- 
hen and IT have an affair toa de- 
cide, which no man is to know of 
but vourself and Mr Macartney. 

With all my heart, says Colonel 
Hamiton; Mr Macartney and I 
KuOw one another very well, I 


OQtrscourse. 
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{ never hearing of Colonel Hamil 
ton’s being in england, isked him if 
he was just arrived from otland ; 
and he said, No 3 he came iast from 
tk. 

There being wine on the table, I 
drank to him, Dake Hamuilton’s 
health; he pledged it and tvs Grace 
drank to me; on which | filled ano- 
ther glass, and satd, My Lord. let 
me drink to a happy conclusion of 
thisaflair. 

With all my heart,said the Duk-; 
and now a-propos to that, we have 
no more ado but to settle the time 
and place: that’s all I come for here, 
and think by seven o’clock in Hyde- 
park will be the most conveoient. 

My Lord, said I, ’tis not hight by 
seven ; and besides IL have not yet 
consulted my Lord Mohun on that 
point, for I came here on another 
view, which by the present disposi. 
tion must I find be now laid asite. 

Well, well, says my Lord Duke, 
itis all a case; since you know the 
time, Pll expect my Lord Mohun 
there before eight o’clock 3; we can- 
not mistake now, and so I am your 
humble servant. 

Which taking as a hint that he 
desired my company no longer, L left 
his Grace ‘and Colonel Hamilton to- 
gether. 

I must here observe to you, that 
tll this Colonel Hamilton came into 
the room, [I had not lost bopes of an 
accommodation ; but the Duke pre. 
senting to me, for an antagonis:, a 
gentleman, who had a long prejudice 
to me, for being made Major over 
bis head in the Scotch guards, be. 
Sides a later difference which hap 
pened in Scotland at the raising of 
my regiment there, this unhappy 
Tencounter made me incapable of 
farther proposals. So going back 
tomy Leid Mohun, and being un 
der an indispensible necessity of hid: 
ng nothing from him, I told his 
Lordship all thar had pass’d. 
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Macartney, have aliday long 
thought you overwisc In mMavaging 
in this affair, and knew my own 
mind, that it must come to this at 
last; now I conjure you to secrecy, 
and that im order to it we may he 
together at the bagmo. 

Whence pong ina coach on Si- 
turday morning, my Lord Mohua 
said to me, Notwithstanding any tor- 
mer difference between vou and Votn- 
er gentleman, you must be tuied by 
me at this time, and have notaing to 
do in this present affair. 

My Lord, said I, | am not to 
prefer my own concerns to your 
sires 3 it may perhaps be of service 
to you both, and Pil obey you; but 
upon this condition, that f thi. be 
not either proposed or readily agreed 
to by t’other side, you weibaot ins ot. 

Weil, said Lord Duke 
Hamilton do not propose it, 


and you have promised to comply. 
the lodpe in he 
park, we sent to bespeak a breaklast, 
and chose to walk, ver 
cold, and soon after we espy’d Duke 
Hamilton and the Colonel folle wing 
of us. My Lord Duke made some 
compliment, and threw off ins cloak, 

My Lord Mohun bowmg to him, 
said, # must «sk your Grace one ta- 
vour, which is, that these gentlemen 
may have nothing to do in oar quar- 
rel; [have prevailed with my frend, 
and [ hope your Grace will with 
yours. 

lo which the Duke answered, My 
Lord, I leave them to themselves. 

Immediately both Lords drew, 
and | can give httle account of their 
acuon, being ar the same lsiant en- 
gayed with Colonel Hamilton with 
whom, after some closed 
in, and getting his sword from him 
with my left hand, he caught hold of 
sine with hs right hand, jist below 
the hilt. Sir, said I, gle not, 
for IT have your sword: Sir, said he, 
Ihave a grip of yours. Quit then, 


Coming near 


My Lord Mohun immediately said 1, and don’t force me to run you 
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in the back, but let’s haste to save 


them. 

1 saw the Lords then struggle and 
fall together, tieir ground being 
much changed in the action, for at 
the beginning my Lord Mohun was 
on my left’ hand, and they now fell, 
almost behind Colonel Hamilton. 

While I was yet uttering the 
words | mentioned last to Colonel 
Hamilton, the keepers came up and 
found us two in this posture, stand- 
Upon out legs close struggling, 
his sword in my left hand, free over 
his right shoulder, and my sword in 
my right hand, he pulling at the 
blace with both his. 

One ot these keepers took our two 
swords: and I thiwk another ran at 
the same motant tothe Lords, erying 
out, What a deal of mischtef is done 
here, would to Gad we had come 
sOONneT 3 you gentlemen aie such 
Stranve creatures. 

As w to the Lords, as I 
think not above four yards mM Us, 
Lord M Was Not aitogethes ou 
his back, but in a manner between 
lying and sitting, bending forwards to 
Duke Hamilton, of whose sword he 
Jaida hold with his left hand. Duke 
Hamilton was on his knees, leaning to 
his left, almost across Lord Mohun, 
and holding Lord Mohun’s sword 
also fast with his left hand, boih 
striving, but neither able to disengage 
himself from t’other. 

One of the keepers, with Colonel 
Hamilton, first lifted the Duke: 
while, with another, I endeavoured 
the same serviceto my Lord Mohun, 
who immediately said to me, | 
beheve Tam killed, for I feel several 
wounds ia my belilv. Good God 
forbid, said I, and turmiag him of 
his wounded side and belly, strove in 
Vain to give him relief. 

I saw the Duke, supported by the 
Colonel and another, walk some yards, 
but staggering, which J imputed to 
ash T saw in his leg, which 
it had cut the sinews. 


I continued my care about my 
Lord Mohun till hopes were past, 
and then sent his body home in the 
same coach that brought us, 

After this melancholy parting, I 
walked by way of Kensington to your 
lodgings, where L heard the first 
news of Duke Hamilton’s being a 
dying. 

Though you must needs think me 
tedious in this relation, I must yet 
appeal to. your own knowledge, of 
my words and expressions, both as to 
Duke Hamilton and his friend: you 
can testify to the world how littl 
my behaviour as to them looked hike 
the previous villanous aspersions | 
am told of ; and which I yet con- 
clude to be ouly raised, believed, and 
epread about, by euch as are capable 
of those unnatural barbarities that 
can never be imputed to, 

Sik, 
Your most obliged friend 
and servant, 


MACARTNEY. 
Osi. ad, Dee. 4. — 15. 171 


View of Manners and State of Society 
in IRELAND. 


Continued from pr. 186. 


‘Lt has beea asserted by Dr Camp- 

‘ bell, who wrote in 1777, that the 
Irish recruits were ia general short, 
owing to the poverty of their food: 
if this assertion were correct, and 
few tourists appear to have been 
more accurate, they are much altered 
since that Genileman wrote ; for 
most ci the Insh militia regiments 
which I saw exhibited very fine look- 
ing men, frequently exceeding the 
ordinary stature. 

The lower order will occasionally 
lhe, and so will the lower orders of 
any other country,unless they are 10- 
structed better: andso should we all, 
had we not been corrected in our 
clildhood for doing it. It has been 
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asserted, that the low Irish are ad 
dicted to pilfering ; I met with no 
instance of it personally, An intel. 
ligent friend of mine, one of the lar. 
rest Jinen manufacturers in the north 
of Ireland, in whose house there is 
seldom less than twelve or fifteen 
hundred pounds in cash, surrounded 
with two or three hundred poor pea 
gants, retires at night to his bed 
without bolting a door, or fastening 
a window. During lady Catheart’s 
imprisonment in her own house in 
Ireland, for twenty years, by the or- 
ders of her husband, (an affair which 
made a great noise some years since) 
her ladyship wished remove some 
remarkably fine and valuable dia- 
monds, which she had concealed from 
her husband, out of the house, but 
having no friend or servant whom 
she could trust, she spoke toa mi- 
serable beggar-woman, who used to 
come to the house, from the win- 
dow of the room in which she was 
confined. 

The woman promised to take 
care of the jewels, and lady Cath- 
cart accordingly threw the parcel 
containing them to her out of the 
window: the poor mendicant con- 
veyed them to the person to whom 
they were addressed; and when lady 
Cathcart recovered her liberty, some 
years afterwards, her diamonds were 
safely restored to her. I was well 
informed, that a disposition to ine- 
briation amongst the peasantry had 
rather subsided, and has principally 
confined itself to Dublin. 

The instruction of the common 
people is in the lowest state of de- 
gradation. In thesummer,a wretch- 
ed uncharactered itinerant derives a 
scanty and precarious existence, by 
wandering from parish to parish, and 
Opening a school in some ditch co- 
vered with heath and furze, to which 
the inhabitants send their children to 
be instructed by the miserable being, 
Who is nearly as ignorant as them- 
clves; and in the winter these peda. 


gogue pedlars go from door to door, 
offering their services, and pick up 
just sufficient to prevent themselves 
from perishing by famine. Waar 
proportion of morals and 
can flow from such a source tnto the 
mind of the ragged young pupil, can 
easily be imagined, but cannot be 
reflected wpon without serious con- 
cern. 

A gentleman of undoubted vera- 
city stated, not long since, before the 
Dublin Assoctation for distributig 
Bibles and Vestaments amongst the 
poor, that whole parishes were with- 
outa Bible. Thetr native urbaniy 
to each other is very pleasing: T have 
frequently seen two boors take off 
their hats and salute each other with 
great civility. The expressions of 
these fellows upon meeting one ano- 
ther are full of cordiality. One of 
them, in Dublin, met a boy after 
his own heart, who, im the sincerity 
of his soul, exclaimed, ‘* Paddy ! 
myself’s glad to see you, for in troth 
I wish you well.’? ** By my shoul, 
I knows it well,” said the other, 
“ but you have but the half of it;’’ 
that is, the pleasure is divided. If 
you ask a common fellow in the 
streets of Dublin which is the way 
to 2a place, he will take off his hat, and 
if he does not know tt, he will take 
care not to tell you so (for nothing 
is more paintul to an Irishman than 
to be thought ignorant,) he will 
either direct you by an appeal to his 
imagination, which ts ever ready, or 
he will say, * I shall find it out for 
your honour immediately ;” and a- 
way he flies into some shop for infor- 
mation, which he is happy to be the 
bearer of, without hope of any reward, 

Their hospitality, when their cir. 
cumstances are not too wretched to 
display it, is remarkably great. 
The neighbour, or the stranger, finds 
every man’s door open, and to walk 
in without ceremony at meal-time, 
and to partake of his bowl of pota- 
toes, is always sure to give pleasure 
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te every one of the h WSS, and the 
pig is turned out to make room for 
the eentieman. Ji the visitor can 
relate a lively tale, or play upen any 
instrun ent. ail the fanaly is in smiles, 
will bepin a menry 
Cais halst the old wall smoke at 


‘r ont of the same pipe, 


and tie Younus 
ter one anoth 
and e:.tertain each other walh stories. 
A g atleman ot on erratic turn 
ated out to me, who, with his 


wisp 
futc on bis hand. aclean pair of stock 
ii and a chntin his pocket, wan- 
dered through the country every 
suminevt 5 “ henever he stopped, the 
face of a stranger made him wel- 
come, and the sight of his instrument 
dou! 'y sos the best scat if thev had 
any. the best potatoes ard new milk 
wercallotted for his cinner and clean 
straw, and sometimes a pair of sheets, 
formed his bed, which. although fre- 
gucatly not a bed of ro e-, was al- 
rendered welcome by tatigue, 


and the peculiar bias of his mind, 

the peasantry are uncommonly at- 
tached to ther anctent melodies, 
some of which are exquisitely beau. 
tiful. 


In some perts of Ticland the harp 
Vet in use, but tue Irish bagpipe 


is the favourite instrument, 


| stock otf natronal musie has 
} } 1 } 
cen much increased of late 
4 i Alisii aid CiasSeS ate to d 
n 
4} 
i mana the crim tyrant is no. 
with eccemtrve honours. Upon 
tee Ceath of an Lashman, or woman, 
the straw 1 rwetch the deceased 
Tepos 1s mned octere the cabin 
ast names arise, the ta 
t up t death-howlh At 
body, with the face expos- 


rest Covercd with a white 


up boards. or 


nt loo: 

supported by stools, 

iS Wien aii tue relatives, 
mens, and nemwhbours of the de. 


ecasea, TsseMHig together cand] 
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deceased: according to the circum. 
stances of the family, the compery is 
regaled with whiskey, ale, cake, pipes 
and tobacco. A sprightly tourtsr, 
whose mame does not appear to his 
book, observes, that, ** Walking out | 
one morning rather early, 1 heard 
dreadtul groans and shricks in a 
heuse. Attracted by curiosity, en- 
tered, and saw tp a room about fitty 
women weeping overa poor old man, 
who dida couple o days betore, 

* Four of them in particuiar made 
More noe than the rest, tore their 
hair, and often embraced the de- 
ceased, 

‘© remarked that in about a quar. 
ter of an liour they were tired, went 
into another room, and were repla- 
ced by four others. who continued 
their shricks until the others were 
recovered ; these, after swallowing a 
large glass of whisky, to enable them 
to make more noise, resumed their 
places, and the other went to refresh 
themselves.” 

The common people also believe 
in fairies. In the last century. eve- 
ry great family in Ircland had a bau- 
shee, tairy, in the shape of 
a little frightful old woman, who 
used to warble a melancholy d..ty 
under the windows of great houses, 
to wara the family that some of 
them were about to die: these agree- 
able supernatural visitors have not 
seen for some time. They al- 
80 beheve that the ancient forts and 
mounts are sacted to a little fairy 
race, and therefore would not, for 
any consideration, touch them with 
a spade. In several parts of  Ire- 
land are elf stones ; these are tran- 
gularfitnts, with which the peasantry 
suppose the fairies, when angry with 
them, destroy thei cows. When 
these animals die unexpectedly of a 
natural disease, they say they are 
eli-shot. The rustic requires a great 
ceal of encouragement bi fore he cau 
be brought to level an ant-hill. from 
a bevel that it as a fairy mount. 


The 
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The common Irish marry very 
young, and hence there are very 
few spurious chiidren in that coun. 
try, and infanticide 1s scarcely ever 
heard of. 

‘The native pride of the low Irish 
is li directed by ignorance, but the 
frequent source of many of their 
beter quahtics.s Although there 
are many beggars in Dublin, and 
In Olher towns 3 yet to be reduced 
to begyary ts thouzht so odious, 
that no one would set up for a beg- 
gar, more than he would for a pro- 
pet, 1 his own country. No one, 
however pinched, could ask for alms 


An 
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at eleemosynary aid. In such an me 
stance as this, if the independent 
spirit of the parent had been flaticred 
by calling for the payment of only a 
tester at the end of the year, towards 
the discharge of some of the expences 
incident to the estabhshment, the 
child would not have beea withheld 
from tt the attachment of the low 
Jiish co their children is very great. 
To play with her child is the highest 
delight of the mother; and, for this 
inculgeuce, she will, by an injudici- 
cu, but natural miscalculation of ma- 
ternal duty. omit the care of herself 
and her house: nor is the prety of 
ther adlection to their parents less 


intelligent friend of mine told me,  distingurshabie. 
that a miserable creature, who went Ireland is not cursed with English 
by the name of Dector Donolley, poor-laws;there are vo pruper houses 
although in a state of abject penwry, there, inro which a child, in the full 
would never accept of a bit of vigour of Iiie and heath, can cast | 
pork. a potatoe, or a drink of milk, the hoary-headea author of 
ollcred to him, but preferred his days, as he wou'd a loaths: me 
Jal from a dunghill, to the idea mncumbrance, to larguish out the 
of being supported as an object of poor remains of hte under the ne. 


chaity in the plece of his nat-vity. 
Atter a fast of three days, he has 
been known to retuse proffered vic- 
tuais. ‘This man oae day went with 
a letter twenty seven miles tor a 
tleman, to his daughter at a board 
ing school; arniving early in the 
Mrning, the servant girl upon o- 
pening the door, after a loud con- 
sequential double rap, much 
surprised, to sce this wretch in rags, 
and, without asking him any qucs- 
tions. said, ** Go along. we have 
nothing for you.” ‘The doctor im. 
mediately returned home without de 
livering the letter, making a distance 
of fifty four Lrish miles. without 
having broken his fast. There have 
been inst: nces of gentlemen opening 
gratuitous schools upon their estates, 
and from ignorance of the charac- 
tr: of their own countrymen, they 
have been surprised to find that 
fy quently the poor peope would 
net send their children 5 they for- 


Was 


got that native pride which revolts 


April 1807. 
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glector barbarityo 
deserted by the being to whom he 
has imparted existence, and cut off 
from all the soothing endearments of 
filial gratitude, It isarare sight to 
sec, in Ireland, an aged parent beg- 
ging for bread. 

With few materials for ingenuity 
to work with, the peasantry of Ire. 
land are most ingenious, and with 
adequate inducements laboriously in- 
defatizable: they possess, in general, 
personal be auty and Vvigooul of frame; 
th y abound with wit and sensibsh- 
ty, although all the avenues to useful 
knowledge are closed against them : 
they are capable to forgive injuries, 
and are generous even to their op- 
pressors ; they are sensible of supe- 
rior merit, and submissive to it: they 
disp!ay natural urbaniy in rags and 
penury 3; are cordially hospitable, ar- 
Gent for information, secial im their 
habits, kind in their Cisposition, in 
garty of heart and genuine humour 
unrivalled, even in their superstition 
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pre senting an union of pleasavtry 
and tenderness ; they are warm and 
constant in their attachments, faith- 
ful and incorruptible in their engage- 
ments; innocent, with the power of 
sensual enjoyment perpetually within 
their reach ; observant of sexual mo- 
desty, though crowded in the nar- 
row limits of a cabin ; strangers to a 
crime which reddens the cheek of 
manhoed with horror; tenacious of 
respect, acutely sensible of, and €asi- 
ly won by kindnesses. Such is the 
peasantry of Ireland, I appcal not to 
the affections or the humanity, but 
to the justice of every one to whom 
eha ee may direct these pages, 
whether men so constituted present 
nocharacter which a wise government 
i to the great purpose of 
‘ugmenting the prosperity of the 


country, and the happiness of so- 
ciety, 


can mou 


Geographical description of 
CHINA. 


HE. extensive empire ef China 

terminates, on the south atthe 
twenty - second degree of latitude: 
but a tongue of land connected with 
it continues on its western side as far 
as to the ninth parallel of northern la. 
titude. Vhis prolongationof L3degrees 
in extent has a ridge of high moun 
tainsywhich running down the middle 
trom north to south, divides the Bir- 
man empire, on the west, from the 
kingdoms of Tungguin, Cochinchiaa, 
Usionla, ard Cambodia, on the east. 
‘Phose names, thus usually marked 
on ourcharts, are however utterly un. 
known to the natives, excep’ Ture. 
The other three collective y 
are called Annan, and are distin 
three grand divisions, The 
rst, contained between the souther- 
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torms the remity 


m, end which hes 
oth deoree of latitude 


tweitth degree, ts cal- 


led Don-nat; the second, extending 
from thence to the fifteenth degree, 
Chang, and the third, between this 
and fifteenth degree, where the 
kingdo n of Zuagguin commences, is 
J On the sea coast of al! 
these divisions, are safe and commo- 
dious bays and harbours. ‘The great 
shiver Of Don-nai (Cambodia on the 
charts) 1s described as navigable by 
ships. of the largest size, to the dis- 
tance of 40 miles up the country, 
where the city of Sai.gong is situated, 
having a capacious aud commodious 
port, and an extensive naval arsenal, 
Ax» English gentleman, who sailed up 
this river in a large Portugese vessel, 
on his passage from China to India, 
represented it to me as one of the 
grande-t scenes that could be imayin- 
ed. It has several large branches, 
but the width of that up which they 
sailed, seldom exceeded two miles ,and 
in many places was less than one; 
but the water was so deep in every 
part that the rigging of their vessel 
was sometimes entangled in the 
branches of the stately forest trees 
which shaded its banks, and her 
sides frequently grazed against the 
verdant shores. 

In the division of Chang. in lati 
tude 13° 50’ N., is Chinchen bay and 
harbour; the latter spacious and 
completely sheltered from all winds, 
but only accessible by large vessels 
at hiph water on account of a bar 
‘hat rons across the narrow entrance 
or gullet between it and the outer 
bay. At the head of this harbour 
is situated the city of Quinnors 

The principal city m the division 
. //ue’, which bears the same name, 

situated on the banks of a large 
river, navigable by ships of consider- 
able burden; but a bar of sand runs 
across the mouth. little to the 
southward of this river is the bay of 
Flansan, or, as it is usually marked 
inthe maps, Turon. which, for the 
security and conveniencies it affords, 
1S equalled by few in the Eastern 

world, 
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world, and certainly surpassed by 
none. It is situated in lat. 16° 7’ N. 
Character of its present Soveretgn. 

Caungshung is represented to be, in 
the strictest sense of the word, a 
eomplete soldier. He is said to hold 
the name of General far more dear 
and estimable than that of Sovereign. 
He is described as being brave with- 
out rashness, and fertile in expedi- 
ents when difficulties are to be sur- 
mounted. His conceptions are ge- 
nerally just: his conduct firm; he 
is neither discouraged by difficulties, 
nor turned aside by obstacles. Cau- 
tious in deciding ; when once resolved, 
he is prompt and vigorous to execute. 
in battle he is always eminently dis 
tinguishable. At the head of his 
army he is chearful and good hu- 
moure d 3 polite and attentive to all 
the officers under his command, he 
studiously avoids to mark out any 
individual as a favourite beyond the 
rest. blis memory is so correct, that 
he is said to know by name the great- 
er part of his army. He takes uncom. 
mon pleature conversing with his 
soldiers, avd in talking over their ad- 
ventures and exploits; he makes par- 
ticular inquiries after their wives and 
children; if the latter go regularly 
to school, how they mean to a 
of them when grown up, and, 
short enters with a degree of cet 
into a minute detail of their domes- 
tic concerns. 

His conduct to foreigners is af. 
fable and condescending. ‘To the 
Trench officers in his service he pars 
the most marked attention, and treats 
them with the greatest politeness, 
iamiliarity, and good humour, On 
all his hunting excursions and other 
parties of pleasure, one of these otfi- 
cers is always invited toattend. He 
openly declares his great veneration 
tor the doctrines of Christianity, and 
tolerates this religion, and indeed all 
Others, in his dominions. He ob- 


serves a most scrupulous regard to 
the maxims of filial piety, as laid 


down in the works of Confucius 
and lumbles himself in the presence 
of his mother (who is still living) as 
a child before its master. Wath the 
works of the most eminent Chinese 
authors he is well acquainted ; and 
thro’ the translations into the Chinese 
character of the Encyclopedia, by the 
bishop Adran, he has acquired no in- 
considerable knowledge of European 
arts and sciences, among which he 
is most attached to such as relate to 
navigation and ship-building. It 1s 
stated, on what appearsto be good 
authority, that, in order to obtain a 
thorongh knowledge of the practice, 
as well as theory of European naval 
architecture, he puschased a Portu- 
guese vessel, for the sole purpose of 
taking it in pieces, plank by plank, 
with his own hands, fitting in a new 
picce of similar shape and dimen- 
sions as the old one he removed, tll 
every beam, timber, knee, and plank, 
had been replaced by new ones of 
his own construction, and the ship 
thus completely renovated, 

The energy of his mind is not less 
vigorous than the activity of his cor- 
poreal faculties. He is represented 
in fact, as the main spring of every 
movement that takes place in his ex- 
tensive and flourishing kingdom. In- 
tendant of the ports and arsenals, 
master shipwright of the dockyard, 
and chief engineer of all the works, 
nething is attempted to be underta- 
ken without his advice and instruc- 
tions. In the former, nn a nail is 
driven witheut first consulting him ; 
hor a gun mouuted on the battery 
but by his or’crs. Ee not only en. 
ters into the most minute detail tn 
drawing up instructions, but actually 
sees them executed himself, 

To enable him the be ‘tter to at. 
tend to the concerns of bis govern- 
ment, his mode of life ts sitemubihed 
by a fixed plan. At six in the 
morning he rises from his couch, and 
goes into the cold bath. At seven, 
he has bis levee of Mandarins: all 
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the letters are read which have been 
rece:ved in the course of the preced 
ing day, on which his orders are 
minuted by the respective secreta- 
rics. He then proceeds to the naval 
arsenal, examines the VW orks that lave 
been performed in his absence, tows 
in bis barge round the harbour, tn 
epecting his s! 'ps of war. He pays 
particular aitcntion 


’ 
adeparmment 


to the ord 
doin the foundery 
which 1s erected within the arsenal, 
Cannon are cast of al} din ensl 1S 
About twelve or one he takes his 
breakfast m the dockward, which 
consists of a boiled rece and 
dried fish, At two ie retires to his 
apartment, a: d shee} tall five, when 
he avain TIScs 5 GIVES audience to the 
navel and military officers, the heads 
ot tribunals or p! blie department 


and approves, rejects, or amends 
whatever they mov have to pre c 
"Phe of st C 4 


ploy his attention til midntehe, after 
woich he reteres to his private apart- 
ments, to m ike such nores and " e. 
morandums as the occurrences of the 
day mav have suggested. He then 
takes a light supper, passes an hour 
with lis family, and between two 
and three in the morning retires to 
bd; taking in this manner, at two 
db) orvals, about six hours of rest in 
th. teur and twenty. 

fe neither mekes use of Chinese 
wnr, nor anv kind of spirituous li- 
and contents bimself with a 
very smal! portion ot animal food 


Military a 


A little fish, rice, vegetables, and 
fruit, with tea and light pastry, con. 
stitute the chief articles of luis diet. 
Like a true Chinese, descended, as he 
boasts to be, from the imperial fami. 
ly of Ming, he always eats alone, not 

ermitting either his wife or any part 
of his faimly to sit down to the seme 
table with him. On the same prin- 
ciple of pride, he would net aul iW 
some Enghsh gentlemen to pat thon 
Tespects to him at his palace, in tu 
year 1799 because, as he ol 
the unsettled state of the country 
did wot permit him to make sich 
preparations as were due to binise Lt 
and to strangers of respectability. 
The meaning of such an cxcuse com- 
wwe from a Chinese, could not be well 
mistaken 3 but on the part of this 
monarch, there did not appcar to be 

ny thing like jealousy, or a wish to 
rat prive Che stra 


thar 


pers of the means ot 

curiosity: on the 
Contrary, they had fall erty to Vie 
sit every part of the naval arsenal, 
and to inspect the town and its forti- 
tle had no objection to 
— them as a General. bui re- 
fused to see them in his character of 
Sovereign. 


fications 


His stature ts represented to be 

' 

somewhat above the middle size 3; his 

features regular and agreeable ; his 

complexion raddy, very much suo- 

burnt by a constant exposure to the 

weather. He 1s at this time (1806) 

just on the verge of fifty years of 
ave, 


of the King dm. 


The strength of the torces of the King of Cochinchina was, in the year 


1500, as follows: 


4 


24 squadrons of Buffalo cava're, 
16 battabons of elephants beasts, ) 


30 battahons of artillery, 
95 regiments of 1200 ea by 
In‘an 


manuer, 


Guards regularly trained in European tactics, 


Men. 


. 6 000 
O00 


, tran inthe Muropean manner, 30,000 
ry. wit th matctilos ks, sabres, and tramedin the ancient 


42.000 
12,000 


113,000 
Marine 


Land forces, 
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Marine. 


Artificers in the naval arsenal 


Men. 
8,000 


Sailors registered and borne on the ships in the har- 


bour, 


Artached to the European built v 


Axtached to che junks 
Attached to 100 row galleys, 


8,090 
esscls, ‘ 
‘ ‘ 1,509 
8,009 
In the sea service, ————26,S00 


What the qualities of these troops 
may be, measured by a) European 
standard, I cannot pretend to say 3 
but those few which fell under our 
observation, were active and vigorous 
young men, mot t uch incumbered 
with dress, nor was that dress unt- 
form either in point of shape or of 
colour; except indeed the holiday 
dress of those who were on guard on 
the day of our public reception, 
whose pasteboard helmets and tassels 
of cow. tails dyed scarlet, quilted jace 
kets and petticoats, were completely 
Chinese. In general, a handkereiu f 
tied about the head. somewhat in the 
shape of aturban. a loose sinock frock 
with a pair of drawers, constitute the 
dress of a soldier, 


Religion. 
a 


It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that the religion of the Cochinchi- 
nese, like that of almost all the Ou- 
ental nations, is a modification of the 
widely-extended doctrine of Budiva ; 
appearing, however, from the Inttle we 
had an oppportutty of seeing as to 
the devotional part, more simple. and 
fess disguised with the mysteries and 
machinery of oracular worship, than 
that which js practised popularly in 
China. From a sentiment of crati- 
tude to the benevolent and bountifal 
Spirit, the Cochinchinese, like the 
Jews of old, manitest their prety by 
offering to the nage of the protect- 
Ing deity the firstlings of their living 
flocks and of the frnits of the earth. 
The first ears of rice, the first ripe 
Dut of the areca, the first cup of su- 
gar, or whatever the nature of the 


139,800 
produce may be, is taken to the shrine 
which contaims the sacred im UTR, and 
is there deposited with becon Ing 
a humble ackaowl-dye- 


ment of the divine 


verence, as 
zoodness wrs 
ratilied in the opportunity of 
being present at an offering of this 
n our boat one 
screne in a htile cove on tie 


northesn shore of 


nature. 


r 
bay, [ ob- 
served a person tn a long vcllowish 
? | } 
coloured robe, reaching tothe ground, 
«? 


bie teed 
his 


> ana } 


marching with a kind of measured 


sten To aids aA largo spreading tre Co 
ana tollowed by a ew of the pca- 
santry. 


On arriving at the foot of 
the tree they all hale d. 


Jus: at the 
head of the main trunk ( or it was 
a species of Ficus indica, ov B nya 
tree, called Dea ta Cochinchiaa, 
whose branches take reot and he- 
come steins) observed a larve 
of latticed work, with o pir of fold- 
ing doors between two b uohes, 
aud partly hid'en by the foliege. 
Within was a wooden figure of Bud. 
ha or Fo, of the same corpuloat 
shape, and in the usual sitting posture 
as he is represented im the tempts of 
China. A attending: on 
the priest stood close before bm wh 
a burning coal on a brazen 
One of the peasants carried a lad-er 
of Bamboo, which he placed against 
the tree: and another mounting it, 
deposited, in the cage, before the 
idol, two basons of rice, acup of su- 
gar. and ene of salt. ‘The priest ia 
the mean time, with arms extended, 
and eyes turned towards heaven, mut- 
tered something in a low tone of 
Voice, 


boy 


is 


ra 
t 
\ 
‘ 
| 


= 
| 
be 
d 
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voice, when the man who had carried 
the ladder fell on his knees, and nine 
times prostrated his body on the 
ground, according tothe custom of 
the Chinese. Several women and 
children at a distance, as if 
forbidden to approach too pear ys tho’ 
as priéstesses are said te be common 
in this country, it is not probable 
there was any restrichion on account 
of their scx. 

Besides the spontaneous offerings 
which individuals conceive it neces- 
gary to make on various occasions, it 
seems that a vearly contribution le- 
paid for the 
ain vomber of 


vied by government, 3 
support of acer 
nastertes, 1 which the priest 


LS invoke 
the fer the public welfare, 


‘This contribution consists of prodace 
in kind, as rice, fruits, sugar, areca 
mut. and other aiticles,; in leu of 
which, m towns, are collected money 

metals, clotting, and such like. 
herve, asin China, are cons. 


dered to be the best physicians, bat 
their art hes more in charms and fas. 
Cinations than in the judicious appl 
cation of sanative drugs. 


REVIEW. 

T. An Account of the Life and 
Writings of Hogh Bair, D.D. 
F.R.S.k one of the ministers of 
the Hich Church, and Professer 
of Rhetone and Belles Lettres in 
lhe University of Edinburgh. By 
till, L.L. D.; Professor of 
inthe University. and 
Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Bai nburgh, Svo. 6s. Creech, ‘and 
Manvers and Edinburgh ; 
Cadell and Davies, London. 


PERE isme nome which oecy. 
pies 3 more Cistincu shed place 
in Scottish literature than that of the 


subject of the itmemoir, The 
universal admuration ex 


scited by his 
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sermons, which seemed even to create 
a new @ra in that species of compo- 
sition, joined to his elegant taste, and 
amiable character, seemto have placed 
him almost at the head of the con. 
stellation of men of genius, by which, 
at that penod, this country was a- 
dorned. His hfe. therefore, writter 
as it now 1s, by one of his most inti- 
mate friends, cannot fail to excite a 
pecuhar degree of interest. 

Dr Hull states it to have been at 
Dr Blair’s particular request, that he 
the of this 
memoir, It was no doubt h: ghly 
honourable to have been the object 
of such a choice ; and the person se- 
lected by so excellent a judge of Ii. 
terery composition, may be supposed 
well ‘qualified to do justice to his 
subject. We shall proceed therefore, 
without delay, to satisfy the cu:tosi- 
ty of our readers, by an analycs 
of this imte resting work. 

Dr Blai’s ancestors were respect- 
able. His great-grandfather, Mr 
Robert Blair, was a clergyman of 
great distinction in his day, and a 
determined supporter of the presby- 
terian establihment. From him 
sprung, tho’ by a collateral branch 
M: Robert Blair, minister ef Atho!- 
stencford, and author of the admis 
red poem of the Grave,” whose 
son has filled with such eminence 
the office of Solicitor General tor 
Scotland. Dr Blair’s father was a 
merchant in Edinburgh, who, in con- 
sequence of his fortune having sul- 
fered by the South-Sea scheme, was 
en to an office in the Excise. 
The s 1, being of a delicate const- 
tution, is said to have mingled little 
in the usual -ports of childhood, but 
to have preferred amusing himself, 
in solitary walks, with repeating the 
oy ms of others, or composing some 

of hisown. At the Univer ity, he 

fistinguished } himself very much, par- 
ticularly in the Logic class under 
Professor Stevenson. While attend- 
ing this class he composed an essay 
which 
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which first displayed the bent of his 

enius. It was entitled, rs 
Kaas, that is, upon the Beautiful ; 
and received ihe most flattering 
marks of the professor's approba- 
tion. 

Mr Blair was licensed to preach, 
by the presbytery of Edinburgh on 
the 21st of October, 17#1. Great 
expectations had been formed of his 
talents as a preacher, and these were 
more than fullilled. Tits language 
is said to have been at frst somewhat 
flowery and luxuriant, but this faule 
gredually corrected itself. One ser. 
mon woich be delivered in the West 
Church, became so celebrated, that 
the Dal of Leven, on hearing of its 
mot, determined to reward thie 
preacher by procuring him a presen- 
tation to the church +f Colessie in 
Vifeshire, which was vacant at that 


tine. Here therefore Dr Blair was 
ordaned, on the 25d September 
i7o2. «About a year after. he be- 


came candidate for the secoud charge 
in the Canongate, which 1s supplied 
by popular election ; and though his 
competitor was Mr Robert Walker, 
then in high estimation as a preacher, 
he gained by a majority of 218 to 
136. here he remamed a consider 
able time ; and on the Il:h of Oc- 
tober 1754, he was translated to 
Lady Yester’s church, and from 
thence tothe High church, on the 
15th of June 1758. This last, be- 
ing attended by the most distin- 
guished audience which this country 
afiurds, is understood to terminate 
the career of a Scottish clergyman. 
The terms of the act of Council, by 
which he was translated to this 
chutch, are as follows: Because 
the Council had it fully ascertained, 
that his translation would be highly 
acceptable to persons of the most 
distinguished character and eminent 
rank in this country, who had their 
seats in said church.” About the 
same time, the University of St An- 
drews created him Doctor ef Divi- 


ject. 


2°9 
nity, an honour which, at that times 
was hardly known in Scotland. A 
year or two after the ‘Town counell 
of Edinpurgh, haviag instituted a 
chair of Rhetoric, elected him as the 
first professor, and a salary of 7Ol. 
a-year was added by the crown. 
Having thus conducted Dr Blair to 
the summit of his literary honours, 
the writer now proceeds to enquire 
into the merits by which he had at- 
tained them. With this view, he 
considers him as a Critic, aa a Prea- 
cher, and asa Alan, 

The first appearance which Dr 
Blair made as a Critic was in a Re- 
view, which, in the year 1755, he 
undertook along with Mr Wedder- 
burn, afterwards Eail of Rosslyn, 
Dr Robertson, and Dr Snith, under 
the title of the Edinburgh Review.’ 
It was continued only for two num- 
bers, but there are two valuable ar- 
ticles in it,—the Review of John- 
son’s Dictionary by Dr Smith, and 
of Hutchinson’s * Enquiry’? by Dr 
Blair. ‘This last is said to have been 
executed with great candour and abi- 
lity. Dr sook a zealous inte- 
rest in support of the celebrated p°- 
ems ascribed to Ossian, and wrote a 
treati-e in vindication of their au- 
thenticity. which was admitted, even 
by his opponents, to be ingenious and 
elegant. His critical reputation how- 
ever rests chiefly on the Lectures 
which he delivered on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, and which were af. 
terwards published) They were as- 
sailed on their first appearance by 
the severest criticism, but soon trie 
umphed over it, and have since be- 
come the standard work on the sub- 
Dr Hill considers their great 
excellence to consist in the vigour 
and correctness of the principle of 
taste, as it existed in Dr Blair, in 
the quickness and nice apprehension 
with which he apprehends beauties 
and defects. In investigating the 


general principles of taste, he docs 
not discover the same cepth and ori- 
vinalite 
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ginality. He a to be too t- 
mid rarely thinks for 
}onself. Even where he is sensible 
thot the prevaihng opinion is erro. 
Me ous, he 18 tpt toe brace it, rather 
then atte moptany mm ‘These 
feults appear particularly in that part 
which rela ; those re- 
la’ ing to st yi le and to ret neral criti- 
cwm are the best. U; pon the W hole, 
Hill is of opinion that 
Lectures, * though not the most 
masterly of Dr Blair’s works, yet 
do no discredit to his reputation.” 
It 1s upon his sermons that the 
celebr y D: Blair must chiefly 
ccpend. Before him, elegance, in 


tes to languace 


these compositions was hardly knowa 


or attempted inthis country. ‘Their 
was no medium between wild and 
vi 4 | isin, and that cold 


and didactic sty'e which 1s general 


among [1 gi h prone ners. Dr Hill 
here enters into an elaborate exami 
nation of he circumstances which 
rm the excellence of a sermon. He 

contrasts the bold and declama- 
tory el quence of the French pulpit, 


“ be div good sense of the Eng. 
ODserves, 
Loe extremes of English ac- 
€u Vand French the mo- 
Tot ject serm perhaps to be 
who can berd these togeth. 
andin thetiraue propor- 
t! ne of a preacher. As the emo 
Ch he executes rest not Lpon 
geverish sensibility, ¢] 


ey do not perish 
is sOon os they exist. They mav be 


as instruments of persua- 


t are fitted to leave behind 
them eflect, person too, 
w! unaerstandin gis thus satisfied does 
Nul acquiesce in his cony Chon, as it it 

trom a mathematical proot, Ir 
to action with a well regula. 
t Npuls and whole it adds to the 
Wisdon hea 


the hearer, it imparts to him 

power of turn 

wisdom to the advantace of 
Oo 


great excellency of Dr Blair's 


tthev d ver mire 
| Ciscovey anle 


Meailow than those of most of the English 
preachers od iess than those of most ot 
the French. Bold as his conception and 
language often are, they seem tu be 
always under his contreul. The figures 
which he emplovs are seen at once to 
have a foundation in nature, and rarely 
is any of them pushed to» far, The 
most vivid emotions whica he ever ¢x- 
cites in his hearers, imply no suspen 

sion of that r.ason which is emploved 
totemper them. His distributicn os the 
subject is simple and luminous,and each 
subordinate part is found to held the 
place that strictly belongs to it. 

Dr Blair’s superior ability as 2 preach. 
er rests perhaps UpeN No 
sy much as upon the knowleage he hid 
acquired of the human heart. ‘This 
knowledge he earned by reading te 
writings of those most decvly skilled 
inthe sctence ; not from much iter- 
course with men inthe scenes of active 
lite. He could make his hearers per- 
ce've their charactes in a light that was 
new tothem. Leaving to ‘others those 
general descriptions, wich being appli. 
cable almost to all, arrest the attention 
of none, he spoke home to the individ- 
ual in the language which he uiderstood, 
He shewed himself to be not o ly a cor- 
rec’, but a celicate o server of human 
natur; and by the beauty and the just- 
ness of the execution in the picture at 
large, could reconcile the Spectator to 
what would otherwise have shockec 
him. 

We might be accused of partiality to 
the country to which Dr Blair so long 
did honour, were we to affirm, that he 
had surpassed the splendid beauties of 
Mas: sallon, Bossuet, and Flechier, 
the clear and ingenious reasoning 9! 
Clack, Barrow, and Butler, In the 
medium between the extremes to which 
each set mav have leant, he seems to be 
desirous to hod a place. He wished to 
temper ‘he glow of passion with the 
coolness of reason, and to give such 2 
Scope only to the imagination of his 
audience, as would leave the exercise 
of their judgement unimpaired. He 
tried to accommodate his discussions to 
the app-ebension of those whom he ad- 
dressed 5 and when calles uponto eluc! 
date the mysteries that bear to be en- 
quired into, he enlivened the dark re- 

search by the brillisnev ef a well-regu- 
lated fancy. ‘The reception wuicu his 
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sermons have met with throughout Fu- 
rope, atter being translated into ditier- 
ent languages, proves equally the merit 
of the preacher and the candour of his 
judges. In France his sermons were ne- 
ver said to be inanimate ; nor were they 
jn Britain, by good judges, said to be 
superficial, In both countries, they 
have at once given pleasure to the gay, 
and consolation to the serious. By 
such a mixture of beauty and usefulness, 
as the world had never before witnessed 
iy their time, they have given fashion 
toa kind of reading which had long 
been discarded, ‘They have stopt even 
the voluptuary in his career, and made 
him leave the haunts of dissipation, 
that he might listen to the teacher's re- 
proof. 


The last sermon which Dr Blair 
composed for publication was that 
on the Effects of Dissipation, which 
forms the twelfth in the fifth volume. 
His last appearance in the pulpit was 
ina sermon which, with much diff- 
culty, he was prevailed upon to 
preach before the Society for the 
Sons of the Clergy. From the ana. 
lysis given in the present work, it ap- 
peats to discover no failure, either in 
point of intelligence, or in the art of 
composition ; and we should be hap- 
py to see it added to the collection 
ot his discourses. 

Dr Hill now proceeds, in the last 
place, to consider Dr Blairas a Aan, 
and in this view he draws his cha- 
racter at great length. The desire 
of celebrity was in him so strong as 
even to become the ruling passion. 
He listened to flattery with visible 
pleasure, and in the company of his 
intimate friends was accustomed to 
express himself, with regard to his 
OWn merits, in a manner which 
dered on weakness. ‘This disposi- 
tion, however, was not accompanied 
with any degree of pride and snper- 


Ciiousness in his general behaviour 


he exhibited the utmost gentleness 
and condescension, 


himself alive to the most trifling oc- 
currences of the day. 

The pleasure with which Dr Blair 
contemplated his literary success was 
at the same time accompanied witha 
singular degree of modesty. Though 
extremely capable of giving advice, 


he never ebtruded, nor was he very . 


forward to give it even when asked. 
He took a very strong and decided 
part in the business of the church, 
yet he never spoke in its courts, but 
contented himself with giving his 
ptivate advice and support to the 
party of whose measures he approved. 
In apclogy for this silence he alledg- 
ed his ignorance of forms, yet as this 
could easily have been remedied, and 
did not at all appear in his private 
conversations, the cause, it is proba- 
ble, may be traced to the natural ti- 
midity of his character, and his un- 
willingness to mingle in the active 
scenes of life. He is said indeed to 
have been a better judge of measures 
than ef men; his natural benevo- 
lence often led him to think too fa- 
vourably of the latter, and to trust 
too much to outward appearances. 
But though thus apt to err in judg- 
ing of individual character, he had, 
as appears by his writings, studied 
ceeply humaa nature in general. In 
conseguence of his profession and 
habits, his intercourse with the world 
was not very extensive; but his fa- 
vourite studies were of that nature 
which tended most to improve him 
in this branch of knowledge. He 
was particularly conversant with his- 
tory, and used te make abstracts of 
the most important works of that 
nature which he perused. He form- 
ed chronological tables on a plan, of 
his own invention, which was after- 
wards, by his friend Dr John Blair, 
prebendary of Westminster, improv- 
ed «nd expanded into the learned 
work entitled, ** The Chronology 
and History of the World? He 
took particular pleasure also in the 
perusal of voyages and travels, and 
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in the light which they threw on the 
progress of society, and the vari- 
ous aspects ef human nature. He 
read also a great deal of fictitious 
history, and was accustomed to de- 
fend it; though in procuring books 
of this kind he sometimes took a 
good deal of pains to conceal then 
being intended tor himself. 

he gentleness and placidity of Dr 


Blair’s character peculiarly endeared 


him to his friends, among whom were 
the most distinguished literary men 
of the age. With Mr David Hume, 
notwithstanding the wide difference 
of their sentimeats on the most im- 
portant subjects, he maintamed a 
cordial intercourse of private friend- 
ship, ind during his absence carried 
on a correspondence, which has un 
fortunately perished. With Dr Ro- 
bertson he was still more intimate 
and these two Ulustrious friends were 
umformly accustomed, betore pub 
lishing any of their work-, to submit 
them to each others revisal Next 
to these his most intimate friends 
were Di Adam smith. Di Adam 
Ferguson, and Mr John Home. He 
did not much court the society of 
great meng, yet there were s:veral to 
whom he was much indebted both as 
friends and patrons General Fra- 
ser. Chiet Baron Orde, and 
larly Lord Meiville, not only shew- 
ed the stronvest marks of fnendship, 
but embraced every opportunity of 
serving bim, 

When the office of Principal of the 
Unversity of became va- 
cov by the death of Di Robertson, 
D: Blair was universally judged the 
Most proper person to supply his 
place. He dechned however making 
any application for it; yet says his 
biographer, 


When the appointment was given to 
anotoe itis certain that Dr Biair felt 
the oversight as injurious to himseif, 
sad that he was more affected by it than 


his friends in general could have sup. 
posed. Flattered with the resect of 
the world, and unaccustomed to disap- 
pointments during a long life, that had 
been devoted to literary pursuits, he 
could ill brook any neglect when that 
life was drawing toa close. Before the 
office was disposed of, he appeared rather 
indifferent about it; and as he was in- 
capable of playing a part, his teclings 
had certainly deceived him. Between 
him and the patrons of the University 
there existed a misconception. He 
perhaps expected attentions to person- 
al merit, which, when not called to 
Judge of 11, they had not been accustom. 
ed to pay; and they, perhaps, though 
they would not have refused his request, 
thought it became them to wait till the 
request Was made. 


Phe moderate and conciliating con- 
duct of D: Baird is said, however, 
to have soun effaced this untavourable 
impression. 

Dr Blair died on the 27th of De- 
cember 1800, tn the 85d year of his 
ave and the 59th of his ministry. 
Elis disease was an inguinal hernia, 
which was rendered tatal by tmpru- 
dent concealment. 

In April 1748 Dr Blair married 
hiscousin, Mrs Katharine Banna ine, 
daughter of the Rev. James Bauna- 
tine, one of the ministers of [Edin- 
burgh. His connection with her 
was the source of much domestic 
happiness, and at her death, which 
happened five years before bis own, 
he shewed that age had not blunted 
his sensibility. He had two children, 
a son and daughter, of whom the 
former died in infancy, the Jatter, an 
uncommonly amiable and accomplish- 
ed young lady, grew up to the age 
of 20, when her parents had the mis- 
fortune of losing her. 

Dr Blair, before his death, was in- 
duced by his singular movesty, to de- 
stroy all his letters; which has ren- 
dered it impossible for his biographer 
to present us with any specimens © 
his epistolary composition. 
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II. The Mountain Bard; consisting 
of Ballads and Songs, founded on 
Facts and Legendary Vales. By 
James Hogg. the Ettrick Shep 
herd. Svo. 35s. fine 10s. 6d, Consta- 
ble and Co, Edinburgh; Murray, 
Lo: don. 


MONG the many poetical works 
which have of late been offered 
to the public notice, there are tew 
perhaps more deserving of encourage- 
ment than the present production, 
The aathor (as he himself informs us, 
in a little coufidential memotr prefix. 
ed to the volume) enjoyed no advan. 
tages of education or circumsiances 
faveurable to the cultivation of ta 
lent or the expansion of genius. He 
was born in the humble condition of 
ashepherd, and descended from pro- 
genitors of the same occupation, 
whose ‘* sober wishes had never learn- 
ed to stray’? beyond the circle of their 
native fields. Of his education, Mr 
Hogg gives the following account : 


At such an age (he was in his sixth 
year) it cannot be expected that I should 
have made great progress in knowledge. 
The school-house, however, beingalinost 
at our door,] had attended for sometime, 
and had ofttimes the honour of standing 
at the head of that juvenie class, who 
read the Shorter Catechism and Proverbs 
of'Solomon. At the next Whitsunday 
{ was obiiged to go to service: and 
beng only seven years of age, was hi- 
red to a farmer in the neighbourhood 
to herd a few cows, Next year my pa- 
rents took me home during the winter 
‘juarter, and put me tothe school with 
a lad who was teaching the children of 
a neighbouring farmer. Here I advan- 
ced so far as to get into the class who 
read in the Bible. I had, likewise, for 
sometime before my quarter was cut, 
tried writing ; and had horribly defiled 
several sheets of paper with copy lines, 
every letter of which was nearly an inch 
in length.— Thus terminated my educa- 
Lon: after this Iwas never another day 
at anv school whatever ; and was again, 
that Very spring, sent away to my old 
occupation of herding cows. 


Mr Hogg began to write verses a- 
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bout the year 1793 ; but the princi- 
pal pteces m tne pres.at collection 
were Composed atter the year L802, 
at which time the ** Minstrelsy of tae 
S. ottish Border”? fell rato bis bands. 
(he perusal of that deservedly popu- 
lar work tirst seems to have inspired 
him with the desire of imitating the 
style and marner of the ancient bal. 
lad. Vhe E¢trick Shepherd. howe set, 
has made himeelt successfully known 
asa poet by hiscommuntcationsto the 
Scots Magazine ; and the publication 
ot the present volume will not a little 
heighten the favourable mnpressions 
with which his poems im ‘ha. work 
have been tegarded. Mr Hog. is 
also known to the public as the au. 
thor of * Two Essays, connected 
with the rearing and management of 
sheep,” for which he received premi- 
ums from that patriotic body the 
Highland Society of Scotland. 
the first of the poems im the 
work before us, entitled ** Sir David 
Greme,” is a ballad of considerate 
interest. A too circumstantial des 
cription of disagreeable objects, how- 
ever, often fails of raising the passion 
meant to be inspired. Such we ap- 
prehend is the relation of the state in 
which the body of ‘the gallant 
knight”? was found by the lady. 
Perhaps the stanza beginning, 
“With ae wound thro’ his shoulder 
bane,” and the following one, might 
be left out without injury to the 
poem. One striking circumstance 
conveys more to the mind than the 
most amplified particular:zation. The 
Picture of * Sir David’s trusty 
hound” using his endeavours to ac- 
quaint the lady with the situation of 
her murdered lover, is natural and af- 
ting. 
** He stopped, and howled, and looked 
around, 
“Then slowly, slowly trudg’d aw ay.” 
The concluding part of the ballad is 
athetic ina bok degree. 


The Pedlar,” a ballad founded 
en 
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on a popular tradition in the country 
where our author resides, 1s an agree- 
able little piece. The Miller of Thir. 
lestane, as the story GOES, had mur- 
dered a pedlar, who, in the course of 
his peregrinations, had applied to him 
for a uight’s accommodation. The 
pedlar’s body was discovered many 
years atterw aris on repairing tie 
mill, ‘Che murderer at that time was 
unkuown 


** But there was an auld mason wha 
Wrought at the mil, 
“ In rules o’ providence skilfu’ was 
he 
“ He keepit a bane o’ the Pediar’s heel, 
** And aquecrer wee bane you never 
did see,” 


The miller had by this time rett- 
ed ‘* to the forest o? Jed and thi- 
ther the ‘ auld mason,” who seems 
to have suspected the murderer, hast- 
ened with the ‘wee bane” to try if 
the miller ‘was fey,” according to 
the custom of the times. He found 
the miller in the Smithy, breaking 
his jokes among the people there as- 
sembled. The ‘* wee bane’? was 
produced as a curiosty by the ma- 
son; and having gone through the 
examination of some of the rustics, 
was at last handed to the miller, 


———"* wha, wi’ spects on his nose, 
‘Lo ha’e an’to view it was wonder. 
ous fain, 


** But what was his horror,as leani ng he 
, ttood, 
And what the surprise 0’ the peo- 
ple around, 
* When the little wee bane fell a stream. 
im’ b] od, 
** Which dved a’ his s fin gers, and ran 
tot he ground | 


The spectators immediately char- 
ged him with murder, which he con- 
tesscd, and was executed for the 
enime. Vhough the incidents in this 
ballad are well yet the 
etiect of the whole is hurt by a 
sort. of serio-comic humour which 


runs through it, Allusions, such as, 


“taety swore they wad spit him like 


Mountain Bard. 


ony muir-hen,” had better been omit- 
ted, ‘he author, in talking of the 
ghost of the pedlar, &c. shows too 
plainly that be is not affected by the 
popular superstitions of the country. 
‘Lhe measure in which the poem is 
written is hkewise,in‘our opinion, un- 
favourable, the anapestic structure of 
the verses being unsuitable for the 
relation of arin grave matters. 
‘¢Gilmanscleuch,” the next poem in 
the collections; 18 one which, both 
from the sature of the incidents, and 
the manner in which they are related, 
excites a very high degree of interest. 
This too has more the air ofantiquity 
than either of the former, and is in- 
deed a most successful imitation of 
the style and manner of our earlier 
minstrels. ‘The author introduces 
the subject in the following artless 
dialogue, which we give as a speci 
men of the work. 
“6 Whair ha’e ve laid the goud, Peggye, 
Ye gat on New yeir's day ? 
I lookit ilka dav to see 
Ye drest in fine array : 
“* But nouther kirtle, cap, nor gowne, 
To Peggye has come hame 3 
Whair hae ye stowed the goud, dochtery 
I {cir ye have been to blame.” — 
“© My goud it was my ain, father, 
A gift is ever free 3 
And when I need my goud agane 
Can it betint to me 
“© ha’e ve sent it to a friend? 
Or lent it to a fae? 
Or gi’cn it to some fause !eman, 
To breid ye muckle wae 
©] ha’e na’ sent it to a friend, 
Nor lent it to a fae; 
And never man, witheut vour ken, 
Shall cause my joy or wae ; 
T ca’e it to a poor auld man, 
Came shivering to the dore ; 
And when I heard his waysome tale 
I wast my treasure more.” — 
‘What was the beggar’s tale, Peggye ? 
1] tain wald hear it o’er 3 
I fain wald hear that wylie tale 
That dvamed thy hitle store.” 
“* Hers hatr was like the thistle doune, 
His cheeks were furred wi’ tyme, 
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Ilis beard was like a bush o’ lyng, 
When silvered o’er wi ryime: 


“ He lifted up his languid eye, 
Whilk better days had seen 5 

And ay he heaved the mourniu’ sye, 
While saut tears fell atween, 


« He took me by the hands, and saide, 
While pleasantly he smiled,— 

O wee! to vou, my little flower, 
That blumes in desart wilde 5 

«¢ And may ye never feel the waes 
‘That long ha’e followit me — 


«“ Auld Gilmanseleuch’s” pathe- 
tic tale, which robbed Peggye”’ of 
her ** goud,” will also steal a tear 
from every reader of sensibility.— 
The following stanza concludes the 
affecting relation : 

“¢ For me, I’m but a puir auld man, 

‘That nane regards ava 5 
The peacefu’ grave will end my care, 

Where I maun shortly fa’."°— 

“ The fray of Elibank’’ relates one 
of those plundering excursions which 
the laws, at the time to which it re- 
fers, were unable to repress. In this 
marauding expedition, the object of 
which was to plunder a neighbouring 
chief (Gideon Murray of Elibank) of 
afew cattle, Wattie o? Harden” 
was taken prisoner. Tor this crime, 
according to the summary method 
of those days, it was intended by 


** auld Jydan” that he should be 
hanged. His lady, however. who 


had three “ hamely daughters,” did 
not much relish this proceeding ; 
and, in consequence of her represen- 
tations, auld Judan gave the young 
Scott his choice, of either marrying 
one of the daughters, or ascending 
the * big-hanging tree.” A wise 
man, in such a situation, would have 
had no hesitation in accepting of the 
last alternative, especially when so 
handsomely offered ; and accordingly 
young Harden spurns at the former. 
* Lead on to the gallows, then,” Wat- 
tie replied ; 
* Vm now in vour power, and you 
Carry it high; 
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Nae daughter o’ gours shall lye by my 
side 5 
A Scott, ye man mind, counts it nace 
thing to dic.” 


When the preparations were mak- 
ing, however, for putting the sen- 
tence into execution, young Harden 
thought proper to change his mind, 
and agreed to accept of a daughter 
as a punishment for the crime. ‘The 
reflections which the author puts inte 
the mouthof Harden are the only parts 
of this poem which we blame. We 
can enjoy auld Judan’s humour, but 
must regret, that, in reconciling 
young Wattie to his fate, he should 
have descended so low as to introduce 
the following :! 
s¢ What matter,” qua he, * though her 

nose it be lang? 

It will ay keep her ae bicldy side of 


a face. 
6 To fondle, or kiss her, Vil never be 
fain, 


Or lie down beside her wi’ nought 
but my sark : 
But the first, if I please, I can let it a- 
lane 5; 

And cats they are all alike grey ir 

he dark. 

The poem entitled, IWil- 
kin’? contains a good deal of the mar- 
vellous 3 but nothing certainly which 
it might not be expected a cvarlock 
to perform : 

Many a mermaid staid his call; 

And many a mettied fey 5 
And many a wayward spirit learn’d 

His summons to obey.” 

The dirk yard scene is well ima- 
gined, and the conclusion is calcula. 
ted powerfully to rouse the passions, 

Thirlestane,a fragment, 1s a good 
imitation of the ancient ballad. The 
prefixed account of the story, to 
which it relates, prepares the reader 
to tuke more than a common in- 
terest in what follows: ** We’re 
all here but Lally the piper”—from 
the mouth of old Sir Robert, raises 
in the mind a train of the most affec- 
ting emotions. 


sandy 
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Sandy Tod a Scvttish pastora, 
add ess.d to a Lady,”? possesses a 
considerable of meri. The 
following stanzas, descriptiv: of hu- 
man happiness, are well expressed ; 


> J 
Transicmt as th- ra nt bow ; 
Ficetin’, as the shower et tuol.ows, 


ls our happiness ve.ow. 


*¢ Unadmired, she'll hover near ve, 
In the rural sport she'll p.av; 
e hear ye, 


Woo her—she'ii at distanc 
hereeshe is gone for av. 
The ‘© Farewell to Ettrick,” tho’ 

inferior to the farewell song of Burns, 

is not without merit. Che wish, 
whichis so natural, of returning to 
be place, endeared to one as the 
scene of early pleasures , has not been 
unnoticed by the author, and 1s feel. 
rngly expressedin the following lines: 


~ 


but af ] kend mv dving da 


To ye.ld Mv inte woere it began, 
eding remarks, we 
bave noticed only a few of the poems 
rt] re us, and have taken 
these chi fy in the order in which 
cary stood in the volume, rather 
than from any supposed preference. 
Others, pethaps of superior merit, 
have been passed unnoticed. All of 
them, however, are much above me 
Giocrity, and all are deserving of 
that approbation, of which individu. 
al perusal alone can enable to form 
an estimate. 

The author of these poems has 
certat inly cratifte d the readers of 
poetry, and the admirers of merit, by 
the publication of this collection. — 
unfavourable cir- 
‘umstances, he has produced a num. 
yer of poems which would do no 
discredit to genius in the happ est 
situation. Tt would be uneandid, 
in remarking on the protuctions of 
the * Mountain Bard,’® to judge 
of them by a comparison with 
those of others, or even by the 


4 


2%5 Movntzin Bard. 


rules of portic compos'trow, 
r ie greater part of the ballads are 
written in professed imitation of the 
ancient maonaer, andin reference to 
times when literature was a rarer ac- 
compliehment than at present. As 
such, they deserve every d.gree of 
praise. The number of beautitul 
and affecting passages make ample 
amends for any little blem shes tnat 
may be discovered. Mr Hogg is a 
pect from nature; he paints from 
his awn feelings, and he ts seldom 
wunsuccessiul n his sketches. In tue 
tender and pathetic, however, he ts, 
in our opimion, more hkely to excel, 
than inthe hight and humourous — 
And we sincerely hope that this pud- 
heation will imtroduce him to that 
notice, and that public encourage- 
ment, which merit deserves, but tor 
went of which genius has often 
been doomed 
to blush unseen, 

“ Ano waste its sweetness in the cesart 


Gisre Je 


New works published in Epinsvrcn. 
SS. AN’s Poems in the Original 


Gaelic, with a Latin Translation 
by the late Robt. M'Farlane, A.M. 
and a dissertation on their Authen- 
ticity. By Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
3 vols. Svo. 21 Qs, 

Delineations of St Andrews: be- 
ing a particular account of every 
thing remarkable in the history and 

resent state of the city and runs, 
the university, &c. Wrath three ele- 
gant wews, anda plan of the town, 
Svo 3s 

The Edinburgh Review, N°. 19. 
“his number contains, ——The dangers 
of the country.—Colebrooke’s re- 
on Bengal.—Gordon’s history 

stranger in Ire- 
In d.— Lord Henry Peity’s plan of 
finance. —Waring’s travels in Per- 
sia.—Clarkson on Quikerism.—Jan- 
son’s stranger in America,—-Speeches 

on the Catholic question, 
The 
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The Gosp from the 
Text of tne Four Evengelists, in a 
series, with Notes Critical 

and Explanatory. By Robert 

Writer in Edinburgh. No. 1s. 
The design of this iwtod st 
the History of the Four Evangs 
jnto one continued Sees, or in 
order of an Harmeny, In ther own 
words, without the aid of Paraphrase 
or Commentary 

A General Pronouncing and Ex. 
P’ anat ry Dictionary of the English 
Language. To which ts added, a 
Vocabulary ot Proper 
Nat eS, he Second Editi h, 
proved. By G. Fulton andG. Kmght, 
Teachers of Enghsh, price 4s. Od. 
The Vocabulary may be hed separate, 
6d. Also by the same compilers, A 
Pronouncing Spelling Book, with 
Sacred Extracts in Prose and Verse. 
The fourth Edition, enlarged, Is. Gd. 


SCOTTISH Literary Inte lig rene 


Fothergil 1s about to aublish 

atour tothe O:k Sretland, 
and other Northern Scottish isles, 

A new edition ot Moss Banner. 
man’s poems will be speedily publish. 
ed, in one quarto volume. 

An edition of the works of Field- 
ing, in five volumes, Svo. with a life 
of the author, will speedily be pub- 
lished at Edinburgh. The size and 
type will correspond with Dr Ander: 
son's edition of Smollet. 


Liveray INTELLIGENCE, ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN. 


TEREOLYPE Printixe has not 
been adopted by the booksellers of 
London, because it doss not appear that 
MOre than tw entyv or thirty works would 
Warrant the expence of being cast in solid 
Pages j > Consequently the cost of the pre- 
liminary arr angements would reatly eX- 
Ceed the advantages to be attained. On 
a calculation, it has appeared to be less 
fxpensive to Keep certain works 


Sianui Movesadie pes, in wh ch 
successive editions can be i to 
anv d gree, than to provide the means tor 


atterwards admms of or no 
revision. As the extra expence of 
ster-otvping isi all works equal to 
the expence of paper for Cupics, 
is ObVious that art 1s Net applicaole 
tou new books, the sale of which canuot 
be ascertared. Although these const. 
derations have induced the publishers of 
Loaadon not to prefer this art m their 
respective businesses, Vet it has been 
atopred bw the Univers ties or Cam- 
brid ge and Oxiord; and from the former 
some Very beautifal cditions of Common 
Praver Books have issued tothe publ 
probabiy the arto. stereutvping ap lics 
With greater avvantage to staple works, 
Of such greatand constant sale, as praver- 
books and bibles, than to any other, 

Certain of the booksellers of London 
have undertaken to publish a splendid 
ani costly ediuon of the Cnror les of 
Ho.uinsHeap, which they intend to 
foliow by sumiar editions of others of 
the ea iv chroniclers. It wall be remem. 
bered, that an octavo edition of Hollin- 
shead has lately appe arcdat Perth, wnere 
we understand at is iatended to print 
octavo and cheap cditions of all the im. 
terestin, chronicles. Every lover of lie 
tirature will wish success to designs of 
this kind 5 but, at a time w uae the heh 
price of oooks as a serivus evil, it would 
appear to be supertluous to print quarto 
editions of works which are only valu- 
able as books of record. Should the 
octavo Perth edition not proceed, we 
understand it to be the intention of other 
London booksellers to print an uniform 
octavo edition perdi al volumes of 
all the early bistomans and chrome ers, 
uoder the superintendance of an emi- 
nent antiquary. 

Phe public at large are acquainted with 
the atrocious capture, fortunate escape, 
and extraordinary flight, of Mrs Spencer 
South, from Brescia, in Italy, to Riga, 
in Prussia. A narrative of all the par- 
ticulars will be published in a few doys 
by the Marquis De Salvo, a Stean 
nobleman, to whose magnanmmity Mrs 
Smith was indebted for her escape, and 
to whose heroic spirit may be attributed 
the success of her flight. “The merquis 
accompanied her to England, and he has 
been induced to tavour the world with 

this 


casting the same works in sold paacs 
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this publication, at the particular re- 
quest of several great personages. 

‘The Rev. lames Cordiner, chaplain 
to the Tlon. F. North during his go- 
vernment ot Ceylon, ts aboutto publish 
a ‘Pour round that Island, a Journey to 
RKamisseram, and a Narrative of the 
late War with the King ef Candy. It 
will two quarto volumes, 
embellished with twenty-four engra- 
vings. 

‘The Proprietors of Johnson’s Poets 
are printing a new edition of that work 
in twelve volumes, royal octavo, with 
additions. 

Mr. Joseph Nightingale is preparing 
for publication an Impartial View of 
the Origin, Progress, Doctrines, Dis- 
cipline, and singular Customs, of the 
Weslevan Methodists, in a series ot Let- 
ters addressed to'alady, It as intended 
this work shall coutain several interest- 
wy particulars relative to the divisions 


consist of 
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which have taken place among the me. 
thodists since the death of Mr. Wesley, 

‘Lhe ninth edition of Mr. Surr’s 
Winter in London, and the fourth of 
Miss Owenson’s Wild Irish Girl, are 
in the press. 

ASketch ofthe Black Empire of Hay- 
ti, from communications with the seat 
of its present government, will soon ap- 
pear in an octavo volume, 

M. de Krusenstern, being returned 
from his voyage round the world, is now 
about to prepare his account for the 
press. He will be assisted by a commit. 
tee of the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences, in verifying the astronomical obe 
servations. All the drawings brought 
home celebrated by that navigator will 
be placed in the hands of the most skiltul 
engravers. An engagement has been 
made with a London bookseiler for an 
English edition, 


Poetry. 


CALFDONIA. 
N summer tide, ae rosy settled eve; 
On ika leaf, pure shone the siller dew; 
From lite’s gay sphere, the busy croud I 
Cy 
‘To ream in solitude, the woodlands thro’: 


Sae late as L my journey did pursue, 


Alone | wander’d, by that royal dome 


Where Caledonia’s kings ence had their 


Ny bosom heav'd a sigh, for grief was there, 
}mark’d with tearestruck eye, the will of 
sate, 

And silent mourn’d alone, these ruins bare, 
"The last sad reninant of a once fam’d state. 
Inevratitude the st¢ ry how relate 
Ou; Nags, our nobles, left their father’s 


Forsaken! and deserted! and forlorn !— 
Ii. 

‘Thus on 1 silent mused, nor small the 
cause, 

When o'er the field, in sable weeds. I saw 

A uymph appear—she seem'd of princely 
race, 

Majestic was her 

Ak, he h’d 


AV tor she held, her head was bare 
And 


Shake Daa’ Wip awa the drapin tear, 


eye, though full of woe. 
Sty a, as aft the tears did flow. 
Crown 


IV. 
Upon her breast was many a patriot name, 
Depicted fair, full many a hardy knight 
Of other times, the fav’rite sons of fame 5 
But chief a patriot hung, ’twas Wallace 
wight, 

Shining in golden letters glorious bright ; 
A deeply varied plaid begirt her waist, | 
And her fair locks a rough bur thistie 


grac‘d. 
In grief she eyed her crown, then heav'd a 
sigh. 


Great were the sorrows of her troubled 
breast ; 

Syne to the palace rais’d a Janguid eye, 

And as with solemn pace, she onward past, 

With uncouth gesture, I the fair address’d, 

Say, lovely lady, whence proceeds thy griel? 

Command my arm if it can bring relicl— 

Vi. 

Ah no, my son, weak is thy willing arm, 

Tho’ true thy breast, it can’t avert my fate, 

My grief is stamped by the hand of man, 

And i!s on ills attendant on me wait; 

My honours reft, my woes, ny sorrows 


great, 
It was, O ‘twas my sons wrought all thie 
Woe, 


It Was gave the fatal blow! 
Rosert GLaAssrokDe 
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Proceedings of Parhament,. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, Feb. 18. 
Laws @F SCOTLAND. 


| Pian Grenville rose, pursuant to no- 

lice given, of submitting to the 
celiberate attention and serious decision 
of their Loidships, a Bull for the better 
Regulation of the Administrationof Jus- 
tice ia Scotland. [It was his duty, in 
the first instance, to clear up, or rather 
totaily to contradict an opinion, wiich, 
though not entertained by their Loid- 
sips, had, by some means, found is 
way tou generally throughout the coun- 
try,viz. Chat the object of the present 
Bill was fundamentally to alterthe laws 
and usages in the Scottish svstem of ju- 
risprudence, ‘Lo this unjustified impres- 
sion mi bt be attributed, in a great de- 
gree, any Opposition and hostility which 
it was hikely to meet, either im this 
country, or in that part of the Kingdom 
moe immediately interested in the is- 
sue. Wantonly to interfere with those 
laws and institutes, which, for a secies 
of ages, supported the securiiy and cre- 
ditota great country, he trusted the 
House would conevive, that in this ex. 
tensive empire, he would be the last 
man. The opinions he entertained, the 
conclusicns he had deduced, from a long 
and practical atte ti nto humanconduct, 
the refiections he was induced to make 
on the various situations of different 
countries, fully and decisively convinced 
him, that in legislation there was no- 
thing so false, as to apply the usages and 
Mstitutes of one country, however bene- 
ficial and highlyvalued, to another, where 
4 system of jurisprudence, varving !n its 
Mades and forms, had been for a suc- 
cession of ages established. ‘he endea- 
Vours to mould the habits and duties of 
a people so long subiect to such a svs- 
tem, would be the means of perhaps in- 
troducing greater and more fatal evils, 
than those which were hoped to be re- 
medied.—But there was a great and 
lef'ing difference between an innova- 
tion on the system of jurisprudence, 
the mischievous ehects of which ne fan- 

April 18- 
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ciful or pleasing theory could compen- 
sate, and that deliberate and well regu- 
lated alteration in the mode and forms 
of administering justice, which a convice 
tion of the existing evils, in the manner 
ot that administration, must apppear te 
demand, 

The point resolved itself into this 
simple question—Were there evils in the 
administration of justicein Scotiand, and 
were they of a nature as loudly to call 
for aremedy? From the numerous in- 
quirics he had made, from the great and 
valuable mformation be had thought 1t 
his da y to seck, and which from men, 
eminent in talents, and versed in the 
principles of the Scottish Law, he had 
the ho.our of obtaining, it was univer- 
sallv admstted, that such eviis dd exist; 
aud that it was a great and necessary 
duty of legisiative wisdom, to take such 
defects into speedy consideration, for 
the purpose of providing a surtable and 
appropriate remedy. But he wished 
not to be understood ays meaning any 
thing individiously, or, that in the evils 
to which he alluded, there was the 
siightest intention of casting an unjust 
and unmerited aspersion on those respec 
ted characters who filled the judicial 
seat in Scotland. Uhe evils which he 
proposed to correct, arose trom the con- 
stitution, or rather from the mode in 
which they were forced bv the law, as it 
then stood, to administer justice to the 
Various suttors in the ditferent Courts. 

The first objection which he felt 
strongly to operate on bis mind, was 
the number of Judges which comp. sed 
the Court of Sess:on m Scotland. ‘To 
this number, amounting to fifteen, all 
causes were referred; and, in the deci- 
sion of the causes, each individual Judge 
was obliged to give his opinion seriatim; 
a circumstance which produced no ine 
considerable source of delay. In this 
country, where the strong and salutary 
principle of responsibilitv operates on 
every person intrusted with that serious 
and dignified office, where, in the exer- 
cise of b's judicial duties, he must, on 
every uccasiog, prepare for the obser- 

Vation 
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vation of a strict, Vigilant, and learned 
bar, and through that bar for the dis 
cussion of an enlightenedandjeal ous puld- 
he, the benefits of such a feeling of re- 
sponsib.aty are everv dav tound in the 
propriety of the decisions, and in the in- 
tegritv aad justice with which the judicial 
character is Supported. This principle 
ot responsibility, So Important in its ef- 
tects, and salutary in its consequences, 
derives its greatest impulse trom the di- 
vistons of our Courts of Justice. Each 
Judge 1s interested in the result of every 
case 3 he weighs the nature of hus duties, 
and ae be surrounded by his tellow- 
Fudges, he feels on the occasion as if his 
own ae acter was solely involved. But 
im Scotland the cae was widely diffe 
rent. “Phere the number precludes any 
madividual feeling of responsibility 3 the 
torce of the check, which in this country 
exists, is there entirely weakened ; 
where fitteen are called to decide, a di- 
versity of opinion must be naturally ex- 
gected, and, in that difference of opini- 
ly It as impossible to ascertain what 1s, 
or whatis not the lawotthe case. The 
principle of responsibilty has a more 
\tensive operation; it actuates all 
“he are induced to introduce the me- 
ws of those whom they wish to see 
nromoted to the | udicial Bench. In 
gland, the value ot the recommenda- 
Fion Is quickly appreciated ; scarcely a 
week elapses, from the time of his ap- 
pomtment, when the Judge is called 
upon to tulfil tthe duties of his new ac- 
air d station, and to give to the pub- 
c the fos wrtumity of deciding, whe ther 


the selection has been propeily made 5 
ma not, it provides them with he 

cansot anayzing the motives which 
fed to such a recommendation. But 
under the system in Scotland, it 3s not 


capable of turming a correct estimate of 


he mewits and demerits of each indivi- 
dual promoted to that elevated office ; 
nor, there! ire, can those beneficial con- 
sequences de expected, which, in all si. 
tutions ot lite, follow from a full conyice 
that the public and the country are 
viguantiv employed 1 im examining 
tothe result of public exertions, and the 
springs of oMcial pursuits. To such 
cis#dvantages, the present svstem on 
Scotland os not limit 


co, Nor are these 


oniv evils incidental to so large 

rumber sitting 2s Judges. 

Mowesarcmah of a learned Tudee, 


(Lord Swinton), that though inthe othe 
transactions of life, the greater the 
number emploved for the pertormance of 
any specific purpose, the more t! e labour 
would be subdivar ted, and onseque 
the task on each individual woul be 
lighter; this concinsion, so correct in 
every other respect, is directiv contrary 
to that which the organizauion of the 
judicial seat in Scotland affords. From 
its constitution, the more 
of Tucges 1s increased, the greater will 
be the l.bour of each; and tor this ob- 
vious resson, that the decisions of the 
Court are not founded on the cirect 
matter of fact, or a vit 
but on general pleadings, and testimony 7 
taken by commission, and on whicheve 
ty Judge must separately give his opi- 
nion. ‘Lo remedy this Incunvenience, 
and to against its recurrence, 
two methods pirss themselves on tie 
consideration ot the either that 
the number of the Judges in the Court 
of Session should be ciminished, or that 
the Court be divided into distinct Cham- 
bers, similar to the Courts of King’ $ 
Bench and Common Pleas 1 this part of 
the Empire. About twenty veais 
a motion was submitted to the Legisia- 
ture, for the purpose of dimimshing the 
number of the Scotch Judges, en the 
very grounds of the inconvenience ale 
luded to. It was rejected, from being 
universally unacceptable throughout 
Scotland ; a and with every prince ple of 
justice, because the num ber uf the Jud- 
ges wes a constitutional right guaran- 
teed by the Union between the two 
countries. The other method of amend- 
ment was the division of the Court of 
Session into Chambers of concurrent 
and co-ordinate jurisdiction. What 
has been proved Re such a division in 
this country, might certeinly, without 
any reference to technical forms, be 
fairly, concluded to produce equal 
advantage, if applied, under proper 
circumstances, to Scotland. Itisa pain- 
ful assertion, but not more painful than 
true, thot there is in that part of the 
country an utter want of confidence in 
the suitors of the Court of Session. Such 
a teeling might probably arise from t 
being c¢ ined to one Court, and not 
having the benefit of choice, in the 
same menner as the spitors in tie 
Courts of England, 

What 
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Whatever moy be the opinion on the 
cause, the effects were fully and unan- 

swerably exhibited by the number of 
Scotch Appeals on the table of the 
House: A number, which it was actu. 
ally impossible for the House to get 
through, consistent with its various o- 
ther necessary dutics. Indeed, when 
the exertions, which had already been 
made, were considered, and the great 
arrear Which remained, notwithstanding 
such exertions, the Fiouse mav be fairly 
sad to be bankrupt, with respect to 
such causes, it having got actuailiy to 
the end of 1s means. 

With respect to the division of the 
Court ot Session into Chambers, 1 was 
to be recullected, that st was not alto- 
eether a pew of cAtraordinary Measure, 
as the Court of Session was grafted on 
the Parhament of Pans. dificrence 
of opinion has existed, relative to 
the propriety of dividing it into two 
or three Chambers. In the former di- 
Vision, the two Chambers wouid con- 


sist, the one of eveht, and the other of- 


seven Judges, “This would certainiy di- 
minis the evil arising from the great 
number, but not im the degree that the 
Legislature should approve, when pro- 
this appropriate remedy. ‘Lhe 
division into three Chambers, in which 
five Judges should sit, would be best 
calculated to answer every end of legis. 
lative inquiry, and to correct the vici- 
ous eilects of the present organization, 
The emulation of these respective 
Chambers, the choice which the suitors 
would be abled to indulge, the cele- 
rity of the decision, so necessary a part 
ot the administration of justice, would 
ailtend to produce the most desirable 
reform, and to prevent that pressure of 
Appeal Cases, which, under the pre- 
sent system, hav e, and must be still ex- 
pected to accumulate. 

The next head to which the present 
bli referred, was the introduction of the 
trial by jury, in certaia defined and ex- 
pressed cases. [i was not drom the par- 
tality of an Englishnan, in estimat 
great and blessings of tliat 

invaluable prvilewe, that he was indu- 
ced to make that measure a part of bis 
planvof regulation, He recommended 
iton the immutable PriNCip.cs OF Justice, 
oo the conviction of fair and logical rea- 
sofing; and he recommended it to a 
country which was acquainted with its 


agi 
merits, In criminal cases, as well as these 
of revenue, ft was not the intention of 
the present Bill to exténd it to the rights 
of landed property. In Scotland they 
Were mostly questions of law, and could 
be best decided by the Judges. Its 
object would solely embrace personal 
rights and mercantile transactions. In 
a Court so constituted as the Court ot 
Session, it was impossible that where 
such a number of fudges, orthe majori- 
ty of them, were calied on to decide on 
the law and the fact, the suiters would 
rest sarished with adecision procured un- 
dev such discouraging Circumstances, and 
therefore, an application to the ultimate 
jurodiction ot the House was almost u- 
sually fixed on. The evidence by 
commission, was also a custom, which, 
in bis opinion, and by the operation of 
his Bill, shou! d give way to vive voce 
testimony. ‘Yhe manner in which the 
pleadings Were at present prepared, and 
the mode in which the te stimony was 
received, w ere, in their operation, pro- 
ductive of confusion. “The Judges em- 
ploved in the p rusal ofa variety of si- 
milar ducuments, were often obliged 
to come to a decision, with the impres- 
sion of what they had previously rea d, 

considerably we akened, by having their 
attention directed to some voluininous 
pleadings more recently submitted to 
their consideration. 

The third alteration, which he had to 
propose, was the necessity of some in- 
termediate Court of Appeal; and pre- 
viously to the consideration of that pro- 
posal, he wished to impress on their 
Lordships, the propriety of putting an 
end to appeals upon interlocutory judg. 
ments, and limiting them totally to final. 
How the Court of Intermediate Appeal 
should be constituted, was a matter of 
considerable importance and circum- 
spection. Some verv able and learned 
characters have been of opinion, that the 
formation of au y new Chamber, to 
which the Court ot Session mnay be sup-, 


posed to be subordinate, would be a VIO. 


lation of the Act of Union. ‘To this cone 
clusion there are strong object: ons; the 
Act of Union, and the various provi- 
sions with respect to the adminisivation 
ot justice, were left Oven to future re- 
guiation, where that regulation was 
absolutely wanting, and where the exer- 
cise of the rigit of revision was tully 
and completely justified. Under such 

uppres. 
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impressions, the hereditable jurisdictions 
were abolished; and m the reign of 
George I. the Ccurt of Session was al- 
tered, by the vote of Parliament having 
putan end to the offee ot the Lords 
Extriordinary. ‘Thus, although the 
power ot regulating, with a view to the 
better administration of justice, has been 
established as the mght ot Parhament; 
vet, in constituting the mtermediate 
Court of Appeal, it had been his wish 
tu adhere strictly to the letter and spt 

ritoft the Articies of Unron. A Judge 
trom each of the other three Chambers, 
with the Lord Chief Baron or the Ex- 
chequer, whom it is proposed to make 
a Lord of Session, and to repeal the Act 
of Geotce L tor the abolitionorthe Lords 
k.xtraurdinary, so far as to give permis- 
sion to his Maiesty to create one, would 
constitute a Fourth Chamber, calculat- 
edto take a full revision of the pro- 
ceedings of the other Courts; and to 
answer all the necessary and beneficial 
purposes of an intermediate Court of 
Appeal, No prohibition was intended 
by the bill, agamst the meht of the 
Judge, against whose deciston the ap- 
peal was made, to sit in that Chamber, 
In some cases it might be serviceable, 
but it was deemed more advisable to 
leave at on all occasions to his teel- 
INTs. 

Ihe noble Lord concluded his able 
and perspicuous statement, by calling 
on the House, not to consider the pre- 
sent measure as that of any individual or 
individuals in the House 3 but trusted, 
that both 1n the general outline, and the 
more necessary detail, it would receive 
all the assistance, and matured wisdom, 
which the suggestions of their Lord. 
ships individuaily, and the legislative 
wisdom of the House, were so power. 
fully enabled to communicate. ‘The 
time tor its second reading he proposed 
for that dav three weeks; an interval 
in which the measure could obtain that 
great public discussion which would ma- 
terially assist its progress through Par. 
liament, and its acceptance throughout 
that part of the couctry for which ot 
was intended. He then moved, “ that 
the bill, entitled An Act for the better 
regulating the Administration of Jus- 
tice 1a Scotland, be read a fiest time.” 

The Duke of Montrose thought the 
Court of Review, proposed by the No. 


tle Baron, would be ineffectual to the 
end proposed; nor did he conceive that 
there would be sufficient business for 
the three Chambers, independe: t of the 
Court of Exchequer. He prosessed 
himself friendly to the general princ:pie 
of the measure; but there was some 
strong objections to some of the propo- 
sals inthe present bill. He felt 
to prefer a division of the Court of Ses- 
sion into two Chambers, the Inner 
and Outer, allowime the Lords Ordina- 
ry ayreater length of time to transect 
the business of the Outer Court. Wirh 
respect to the trial by tury, educated as 
he was in England, he must be attached 
to that valuable privilege 5 but, never- 
theless, he had his doubis as to the pro- 
priety of mtvoducing ut sudden'v mtu 
that part ot the empire. ‘“Phis was nor 
hts sulitary opinion, but that o: many 
learned and intelligent characters among 
the landed and commercial classe s.— 
Upon the maxim of the Nobly Baron, 
that nothing upnecessary shoud be in- 
trocuced, or that expenieace ought not 
to be saerificed to beautiful theory, 
he trusted, that the measure would not 
be decided on hastily, but in the most 
cautious, guarded, and temperate man- 
ner. Great alarm, he knew, had been 
excited on this point ; and therefore he 
apprehended, that the confusion, the re- 
sult of such an innovation, would tend 
to produce disgust at the whole mea- 
sure. With such an impression, be 
would recommend to the Noble Lord 
to bring in separate Bills; the first for 
the regulation of the constitution of the 
Court of Session; and the other tor the 
introduction of the trial by jury. He 
hoped suiicient time would be given 
tor the fuliest consideration, pa'ticuiar- 
ly to the people of Scotland, and inti- 
mated the advantage of having the 
Scotch Judges, ora past of them, present 
at the discussion. 

Lord. Eidaxz protessed himselt long con- 
vinced of the necessity of somg altera- 
tion, to remedy the detects of that sys- 
tem of judicial torm. But whilst he 
felt it his duty to declare that opinion, 
there was no man who moce highly re- 
spected the learning, wisdom, and inte- 
grity of those dignited characters, who 
were lotrusted with the power of ad- 
ministering justice in Scotland. Every 
aid in lis humble means he would most 

ardenily 
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ardently give, to consummate such a de- 
sirable, long wanted alteration, in the 
regulation of Scottish forms. 

Lord Hawkesbury was deeply impres- 
sed with the necessity of some similar 
regulation, in consequence of the vici- 
ous construction of the Courts mm Scot- 
land. ‘Io the character given by his 
Noble Friend of the Judges, he tully 
subscribed ; some of them he personally 
knew, but for all he entertained the 
most profound respect. He was inciined 
to coincide with his Noble Friend 
(Duke of Montrose,) that though the 
division of the Court of Session tnto 
Chambers of concurrent jurisdiction, 
was expedient, vet it would be more 
heneficial to limit that division to two 
Chambers. ‘To the Court of Revision 
he was friendly, however he may diifer 
as to the plan of its Constitution. He 
thought it most advisable to separate 
the trial by jury from the other mea- 
sure of regulation, as the adoption of 
the latter would probably make way tor 
the other. He was giving no opinion 
@n the propriety of its introduction, but 
he thought much might be gained by 
bringing them in distinctly. 

Lord Ellenborough said, there was one 
paramount consideration tor their Lord- 
ships, namely, the utter impossibility for 
this House to exercise its power as a 
Court of Appellant jurisdiction, or to 
pertorm its duties to the suitors of the 
empire, unless some stop or limit was 
put tothe influx of Scotch Appeals. It 
was truly said by the Noble Baron, that, 
with reference to Appeals, the House 
Was actually bankrupt, having arrived 
at the end of its means. ‘The Noble 
Lord commented on the confusion such 
a number of Judges as the Court of 
Session consisted of, must produce, con- 
trasted with the decision and prompti- 
tude which the Courts of England, from 
their smaller scale, displayed. He next 
- adverted to the numerous blessings of 
that invaluable privilege, the trial by jury. 
In Scotland, there were cases not ana- 
logous to any thing in English law, for 
Which the trial by jury was not adapted ; 
but in time, such cases may be provided 
tor, ina manner similar to that so wise- 
ty adopted Ly our forefathers, in that 
sort of convergency designated plead- 
ings at common law. He pever could 
ve convinced that, to the participation 
ot such a blessing, there was on the 
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part of any people an unwillingnesss 
until he saw the table of the House 
crowded with petitions, with signatures 
as numerous as the population of Scot- 
land. 

‘The Earl of Suffolk thought that the 
trial by jury would not be an innova- 
tion on the system of Scots jurispru- 
dence. He added, that he deemed the 
present salaries of the Scots Judges in- 
adequate to the due support of their stae 
tions, 

The Lord Chancellor took occasion to 
panegyrize the trial by jury, the full 
value of which, he said, he did not 
know till within the last twelve months. 

‘The Bill was then read a fixst time, 
and ordered to be printed. 


Monday, March 9. 


Mr Langlands, from the Court of 
Teinds in Scotland, presented a list of 
augmentations of the stipends of Minis- 
ters from 1799 to 1803.—Ordered to fie 
on the table. 


Memoaiat oF THE Scots Jupces. 


The Lord Chancellor stated, that he had 
received a letter from the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session in Scotiand 
(addressed to him as Lord High Chan- 
cellor,) purporting to be a Memorial 
from the College of Justice, which was 
signed by the Lord President and ten 
other Judges, with a note cf dissent 
from the four remaining Judes, Ir 
adverted to the bill now before the 
House for the better regulation of 
Courts of Justice in Scotland, and stat. 
ed, that it was of great importance ‘hat 
they should be permitted to lav before 
the House certain considerations rela- 
tive to that subject. As he could not, 
from the form of the memorial, move 
that it should be now laid upon the ta- 
ble, he wished to receive their Lord- 
ships Instructions as to the course of 
proceeding which he shouldadopt. He 
therefore moved, that the Lords should 
be summoned furto-morrow.-—Ordered. 


Tuesday, March 10. 


Lord Grenvilie, in order that the House” 


might be in possession of accurate in- 
formation respecting the state of the ap- 
peals to that House, moved, that the 
clerk should prepare an account of the 
number of appeals braught to that 
House, distinguishing those from the 

Courts 
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Courts here ard from Scotlard, with 

the numbe: ck ciced uj On, sseu, &C. 

from 1794 to $013 and also ihe hike 

account of appeals, distinguishing those 
trom Scotland and dreland, from to 
the prescui time.—-Orcerca. 

‘The following is the number of appeals 
from Scotland, from 1801 to 1$07, as 
laid before the House ot pe ace 
cording to the above order, viz. 


S01, 253 2902, 303 1853, 383 1804s 
aS 5 275 2500, 
Total, 241. 

Set down toi heaiing, 167 5 
affiimed, 513 reveised a2 remitted 
Withdrawn 4235 dismissed, not 
prosecuted, 36: not set dowa 
for hearing 24. 


he ard 755 


Scors UDGES 


The Lord Chancellor agam stated the 
receipt of w incmorial trom the College 
of Justice in Scotlaud, respecting the 
Scots Judicature ball, and requested 
ther Lordships mstruchens respect. 
wy it. 

declared himself satis- 
fied tie motives which had indue 
ced his Noble and Learned Pirend to ap- 
ply to thai Loraships tor Dut 
he stall aust assert, that the ard 
forms of Paihanment, the and 
precedents of the idouse, conclu. 
sive ist the receiving ui this me. 
trom the Court vf Session. Par- 
hhament had uniformly, for the best and 
Most salutary reasons, denied to any 
person o: body the meht on Oppel 
tunity of giving advice upon subjects 
suomitted to its Jegisiative conside- 
ration. But there was a farther ob. 
jection, arping from the umform cus- 
tom of the Hlouse not to allow evea 
petitions to be laid upon its table com. 
ledged body, uniess that 
body wete legany and a aly eptit- 
led to appro rch the legislatur ema 
Corporate capacitv. Fer his own part, 
he was extrenciy anxious to have the 
House put in possession ot the opinion 
of that venerable court. From sone 
w! the Suggestions of the memorial (tor 
he jad also been honeured with a copy 
ittiom the Lord escent) he hed 
ro ceived limportant information; on 
ther points he was still obliged to dis- 
sent. Ile reccommended to the Learned 
Loid to state, in a respectful manner, 


to the Leammed Pesscn from whem he 
received the menureat, the msupeiable 
objccedons thet prevented him trom pice 
senting it to tue House. 

Lord Eldon and the Duke of Muutrose 
were Of that alincugh the 
House could not receive a communica: 
tion from the Court of Session in the 
Haner in Which the pre were memorial 
Wes made, Vet it was of the hichest im- 
portadce that the opinion and advice of 

so learned and ver erable a Louy, Ou ‘ 
Which so peculiarly mvoived 

theirinterests and duties, should be tul- 
ly in of their Lordships, be- 
lure ley were called upon to decide on 
periays one of the greatest Changes 
ever took place im the adminis. 
ThaliGh Of Jusuice In any Count 
‘Phere were other modes that 
lustraction and information could be 
obtained, For instance, it was in the 
power of the House to resolve, that the 
mevsure should be submitted to the 
Opinion of the Court of Session, for the 
purpose of enabling it to gam benehciei 
inforiwation from the repert whieh 
shouid be made. ‘here were prece- 
dents for such a line of procedure, and 
it was for their Lordships to adopt tht 

which tended to promote the means o: 
ac juiring the most correct knowledge 
of the merits of the measure. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he would 
take upon himseli to make the neces- 
sary communication to the Leamed 
Lord from whom he received the me- 
moral, without im any manner com- 
mitting the House, or compromising its 
privileges or character. 


Trursduy, March 12. 


Scorcn JupicarTure. 

Lord Grenville rose to make his motion 
respecting the memorial from the Lords 
of Session, Containing “their objec cuons 
to the above bill, In attending to that 
memorial, he tho sught it best to avoid 
every thing that could be construce li) 
tu invidious distinction. He should, 
therefore, move, that the Lord Presi- 
dent, and the two Senior Judges, do *. 
tend the service of that house with all 
convenient speed, 

Lord Minnaird did not imagine that 
their attendance would have any bene- 
ficial effect. Lt might, in his opinion, 


be better to send the objections to — 
ai 
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‘snd, and there collect the opinions of 
the Scots Judges upon them. 

Lord Lauderdale stated, that such a 
measure would be inconvenient, indeed 
impossible, as these | udces would at 
the present Moment be dispersed. | 

Lerd Auckland and Lord Eldon acquese 
ocd in the proposition of Lord Gren- 
ville, but wished to have it: distinctly 
understood, that the attendance ot any 
of the other Lords of Session who might 
find it convenient would be cdesireabie. 

After a few words trom the Duke of 
Montrose, Lord Grenvie’s motion was 
agreed to, and the bill read 2 secondtume. 


March 16. 


The order of the cay, for going into 
a Committee on the Scotch Jucicature 
bill, being read, 

The Duke of Montrose, aiier some pre- 
liminary observations, seid, that the bill 
In Question west most materally to al- 
ter ond change the judicature of that 
part of the uniied kingdom 3 and he 
must, before the House went into a 
Commitiee upon this bill, declare his 
most adent and deciced Opposition to 
the mesure, ‘The two great objects 
this bill was proposed tu effect were, 
preventing such a number of appeals to 
that House, and to reheve the Court of 
Session trom a great weight of business, 
by dividing it into more Courts, and 
by introducing the trial bv Jury in civil 
cases. A Nuble Lord (Eldon,) who 
had for years been a Counsel at the bar 
of that Hlouse, and had conducted many 
appeal causes beiore he sat in judge- 
met upon them, thought the House 
should not confine itself to granting on- 
lv 2col, costs, but that it would be 
muci, Letter to grant full remuneration, 
in damages to the party who had sut- 
tered. ‘This would in a great degree 
Temove that evil; and the diilerence of 
Opinion seemed to be, whether it should 
be done by small degrees, or bv a posi- 
tive enactmen! ? ‘The next object was 
to relieve the Court of Session, by ap- 
Pointing a Court of Review ; but this 
latter Court was again narrowed, and 
would be no more ab'e to co the busi- 
hess than the Court of Session; and 
the consequence would be, that the 
Court of Review would find itselt bank- 
rupt as to business. ‘The next objec- 
ton was, that this measure was directly 
bOatrary to the uncerstanding betycen 
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the two nations, and contrary to the 
ietter ofthe actofunion, ‘Phe appoint- 
ment of two extra Lords was a sort of 


jurisciction they could not agree tos 


the Chief ustice might be an English 
lawver, and the decrees of the one Court 
would be yeversed perhaps .requently in 
the otherssothat this measure could not 
prevent appeals to their Lordships bar; 
and they would find it necessary, at iast, 
to restore to the Court cf Session its 
criginal powers. But si the artes 
were compelled to lodge the money in 
Court until the cause should be finally 
decided, ite thought it would check all 
unnecessary appeals. His iordship’s 
next objection was the trial by Jury in 
cwil cases, which he considered so 
general and capacious a measure, that 
there was scarcely any Case which might 
rot be brought before that Court by an 
ingenious pract:tioner. He objected 
to this general manner of proceedings 
but thought the best mode to makr a 
fair trial of it would be, to intreduce it 
first into the capital, Edinburgh, until 
they should be able to compre hend the 
cuty they had to fulfil. “This measure 
was not called for by anv circumstances 
with which he was a quainted 3 no pe- 
titions upon the subject had been pre- 
sented from anv persons of landed pro- 
pertv, manufacturers, or any other Je. 
scription ef persons who might be in- 
terested in it. He farther objected to 
this measure, as besng an addimionval exe 
pence to the nation at large, and giv- 
ing a considerable increase of patronage 
to the Government: not that he meant 
by any mears to say, that this was the 
object of the Noble Lord at the head of 
the Government (Grenville) in intro- 
ducing this ball, Ut was ¢lso an insult 
to the feelings, and degrading to the 
station of the Judges presiding at the 
head of the Supreme Court of Scotch Ju- 
dicature. ‘The people of Scotland were 
very tenacious of the obligation of an 
oath, and in many cases they might be 
either starved or periured. The trial 
by Jurv may do very weil for Enoland 
(Hear, bear, fiom the Treasury Eench,) 
but it will not answer when 12 men 
cannot agree, and the introduction of it 
would only create confusion im that 
country. [fis Lordship, therefore, 
would wish to propose, that the Court 
of Session should be divided into two 
Courts, and that the Lord Presidenc 
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sit atthe head of each; and during Ins 
absence from the one Court, the Vice 
President, Lord Justice Clerk for the 
time being, should preside in the other 5 
this he considered would occasion muca 
greater solemnity and regularity im the 
proceedings, and be of very considera- 
ble advantage upon the whole. After 
shortly recapitulating these several ar- 
guments, his Lordship concluded by 
moving, * That instructions should be 
given to the committee to divide the 
present bul into two or more lulls, se- 
parating that part relating to the Judi- 
cature trom that relating to trial by 
Jury.” 

Lord Redesdale considered this bill as 
a * species of juggle, ora kind of keep- 
ing the word of promise,” as a Measure 
which will not remove the evils com. 
plained of, but may infringe, and did in 
fact violate the act of union, and a- 
mounted to a breach of contract be- 
tween the two countries; he could not 
sce the necessity of the measure, and 
asked, why it could not be left to the 
Court of Session itseif, to make delega- 
tions trom its own body, and form them 
into three Courts or Chambers? By do- 
ing that, the Hlouse would adhere fully 
t: the principles of the Union. His 
Lordship thought the imtroduction of 
the triel by Jurv, in civil cases, into 
Scotiand, should form a separate bill, 
aud should be fully considered first b 
Persons Who were conversant with the 
Courts of Scotiand. In elucidating 
this subject, his Lordship adverted to a 
French lawyer, who came to this king- 
dom some years ago to study the Eng- 
lish laws, tor the purpose of introdu- 
cig the trial by Jury into France : st fell 
to ais Lordship’s lot to be his instructor 
and adviser; but after giving the ut- 
most attention to the subject, he return- 
ed to his own country, impressed with 
the extreme impossibility of adopting 
such a measure. His Lordship, there- 
fore, Wished the House not to go into 
the bill until the arrival of the Scotch 
Judges, whose assistance would be of 
the utmost importance; otherwise they 
would be proceeding to apply a remedy 
Without having the proper information 
betore them; and for these reasons be 
objected to going into the Committee. 

The Earl of Seikirk differed materially 
from the Noble and Learned Lord in 
the ep:nion he had advanced as to the 
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present bill, That Learned Lord had 
said, that it went to violate the articles 
of Union, but he had forgotten to state 
to their Lordships the reasons and ar- 
guments which warranted such an as- 
sertion. If the House should examine 
into the history of that compact, it 
would be found, that a prospective view - 
was taken of those regulations, which, 
in the course of time, the administration 
of justice in Scotland might require.— 
Of the principle and necessity of an 
alteration in the Scottish Judicature, 
every man who knew that country must 
be aware; and, in his opinion, the bill 
submitted by the Noble Lord was cal- 
culated to produce the most beneficial 
and necessary effects. 

Lord Eldox felt the important duty 
which the House was that night called 
on to discharge; and though he was 
convinced of the absolute necessity of 
doing something, he still could not con- 
ceal his opinion, that, in the digestion 
of the present measure, sufficient cau- 
tion was not used, nor was there suih- 
Cient respect paid to the sentiments and 
judgment of the bar and bench in that 
country. With respect to the argu- 
ments advanced by the Noble Propuser 
ot the measure, as arising from the num- 
ber and pressure of appeal causes, he 
could only say, that whatever regula- 
tions this bill might make on that head, 
the inconvenience would still continue. 
It was not a right criterion to regulate 
the number of appeals from Scotland, by 
a comparison with the number present- 
ed from this part of the island, It was 
to be recollected that the Scottish Courts 
had no representative in the House, 4 
circumstance which naturally tended to 
increase the number of such applica- 
tions. The protraction and tedtous- 
ness which marked every stage of 
their progress, in a great degree arose 
from the inability of the Scotch Law- 
yers to attend at the bar of the House 
until late in the session of Parliament ; 
and, consequently, a nuinber of causes 
of that description were, of necessity, 
deferred ; whilst such causes continued 
to operate, the House would never be 
able to overtake the business submitted 
to its judicial decision. That the ne- 
cessi'y for some regulation existed, no 
person could deny; the point at issue, 
was, whether the measure proposed by 


the Noble Baron was the one most -— 
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1} to remedy the admitted defects? In 
the present state of that measure, he 
could not assent to many parts of it, for 
the clearest of all reasons, because many 
of its provisions and enactments were 
at present unintelligible to him. He 
was bold to say, that to render it bene- 
ficial in principle, and comprehensive in 
detail, it would require the attention, 
diligence, and wisdom of the House, 
aided by the talents and information ot 
the ablest and most experienced Scotch 
and English Lawyers. For his own 
part, he was free to admit, that under 
the present view of the subject, if he 
was placed on the bench of the Court of 
Session, he would, from an ignorance of 
its provisions, be unable to expound the 
meaning and context of the present 
measure. Relative tothe trial by Jury, 
friendly as he certainly was to its utti- 
ty and principle, yet he could conceive 
cases in the system of jurisprudence 
where the introduction of that measure 
would rather be attended with evil 
than productive of benefit. It was no 
argument in his mind, because the peo- 
ple of this part of the empire were just- 
ly attached to such a valuable privilege, 
that, therefore, it should be introduced 
in the laws and regulations of another 
part of the nation, where the salutary 
principle would not be operative, but 
may be attended with unserviceable 
consequences. ‘The framers of the pre- 
sent measure appeared to forget, that 
they were to regulate a Court which 
combined in its investigation pleadings 
of law and equity ; and a consequence 
was, that, by the present bill, whilst 
the petformance of one duty calied a 
Lord of the Court of Session to the 
Highlands, the same Judge would be 
wanted to perform another duty at 
Edinburgh, under the provisions of the 
present bill. ‘The Noble Lord entered 
at large into the various processes of 
the Courts of Scotland, with a view of 
proving, that the measure submitted by 
the Noble Baron was not competent to 
the ends proposed ; and that whilst it 
was loaded with objections, it did, in no 
manner, remedy the defects which he 
admitted to exist. —To the good inten- 
tions of the advocates of the measure 
he gave every credit; but he must again 
)Mpress upon the House, that it was im- 
possible to ascertain either the nature 
of the evil, or the manner of remedy, 
April 1807, 
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until the House had fully and maturely 
weighed the tenor of the information 
which it would be enabled to receive 
from the distinguished persons whom 
it was intended tu examine at the bar of 
the House. 

Lord Grenville said, the Learned Lord 
had complained of a Want of caution 
in the digestion of the present bill, of a 
want of respect to the distinguished 
characters who compose the Court of 
Session, and the able Lawyers who a- 
dorn its bar. In the course which had 
been adopted, their Lordships should 
bear in mind, that the House recom- 
mended certain resolutions, with re- 
spect to the introduction of this act of 
regulation, in the last session—a circum - 
stance unprecedented, save in the uni- 
on between this country and Lreland.— 
When this session he had brought in 
the bill, he fully entered into the merits 
of the measure, and proposed such an 
interval of time between the first and 
second reading as was calculated to in- 
form the public mind, and the parties 
interested, on the nature of the remedy 
proposed, and the alteration intended. 
It hasbeen represented by some as a Vi0- 
lation of that solemn compact of union, 
which it is the paramount duty of the 
House most strictly to preserve.—Was 
it possible for him to think of the mea- 
sure he recommended in the slightest 
degree trenched on the provisions of 
that great legislative contract, he would 
feel it the duty of their Lordships at 
once to resist it. But he was assured, 
that it was neither inconsistent with the 
articles of the union, or the precedents 
ot the [Louse, since the adoption of that 
measure. Lhe Court of Session, the Su- 
preme Court of Scotland, was founded 
on the Parliament of Paris. “The Parita- 
ment of Paris was subdividedinto Cham- 
bers. This bill only did that which ex- 
isted in that Parliament, upon which 
the Court of Session was ingrafted. So 
farit was only an acknowledgment of 
the original constitution of that Court. 
Anether objection was, the appointment 
of new Judges, for the purpose of con- 
stituting a Courtof Review. In this par- 
ticular, the opponents of the measure 
are equally mistaken, No new Judges 
were appointed ; but, in forwarding the 
system of fegalation, the Legislature 
was called upon to revive those appoint- 
ments which did exist at the period of 
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the Union, and which were only abo 

lished by the roth of George the First. 
It wall not be contended, that if Parlia- 
ment had at that period the power of a 

bolishing the offices of Extraordinary 
Lords, it has not now aright to exer- 
cise a similar authority, in the revival 
of them. But when Noble Lords in- 
veigh against the subdivision of the 
Court of Session into Chambers, «as vio- 
lating the articles of the Umon, they 
furnish equal weapons to destroy the 
motion which the Noble Duke (Mon- 
trose) had thought proper to make.— 
If the subdivision into Cnambers be a 
violation of the articles of the Union, 
the objection is equally valid, both a- 
Zainst the subdivision into two, propos- 
ed by the Noble Duke, and into three, 
which the present bill would effect. 
But the Court of Session has already 
exercised the right of dividing itself in- 
to the outer and inner Chambers ; and 
surely it will not be argued, that Par- 
lament is not competent to do that 
which a subordinate Court of Justice 
has previously effected. An able and 
distinguished character had, in an un- 
answerable manner, deprecated that 
Monstrous incongruity and irreconcila- 
bie policy, which would bind up the 
hands of the legislature, and not per- 
mit it to vary the forms of administering 
justice for the period of one hundred 
years. But it was idle to take up the 
time of the House by answering such 
objections, ‘he Union gave to Parlia- 
ment the power, and it was the duty of 
their Lordships to confer oa Scotland 
this great boon; at the same time that 
rt would enable them, in the exercise of 
their judicial functions and duties, to 
dy that justice to both England and Ire- 
land, trom which they were now in no 
small degree prevented by the pressure 
ot Scotch causes of appeal. 

Lord Eldon rose to explain. 

Lord Melville stated, he was of opi- 
nion, with the Noble Lord, that there 
would be a much better opportunity to 
discuss the expediency of the measure 
at length in the Committee. He was 
not inclined to assert, with others, that 
the proposed change in the number of 
the Judges was contrary to the spirit 
or letter of the act of Union. He had 
himself introduced into Parliament, near 
twenty years ago, a bill for that express 
purpose ; and though several were of 
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opinion that this change was contrary 
to the principles of the Union, yet he, 
i Conjunction with some others, whose 
friendship at that tune did him honour, 
thought decidedly ovherwise; and in 
this opinion, they were supported by 
the assent of the greater part of both 
nations. His objection then was con- 
fined to that part of the bill which in- 
troduced the trial by Jury into the 
Scottish Courts of Judicature ; this, he 
conceived, totally unfitted to the genius 
and disposition of the country, whicle 
was repugnant to the change, and con- 
ceived it a dangerous innovation of 
their ancient customs and privileges.— 
He conceived the establishment of a 
Chamber of Review in Scotland would 
be attended with no beneficial conse- 
quences, as to lessening the number of 
appeals which might be preferred to 
that House, as the Scotch were remark- 
ably tenacious of their opinions, espe- 
cially in matters of law, and would ne- 
ver be satisfied with the decision of this 
mock Court of Judicature. In fact, it 
would be found not only useless in the 
practice, but absurd in the principle it- 
self. It was to invest certain legal of- 
ficers with powers which never would 
be called into action; or, it called into 
action, and this Court should decide 
on cases which had previously passed 
through the Inner and Outer Chambers, 
their decision would still. be considered 
as imperfect, from the causes before- 
mentioned, and the parties would never 
fail to bring the matter at issue finally 
before this House. ‘Thus the process 
of law would be rendered both more 
tedious and expensive to the parties, by 
multiplying the stages through which 
they were to arrive at a final determ)- 
nation. He considered this substitution 
of a Chamber of Review asa breach 
of the bill of right, contained m the act 
of Union, which stated, that the Scotch 
people should have the power to ap- 
peal immediately from the Court of 
Session to the British Parliament. And, 
in the consideration of this materia! 
question, he hoped the supporters of the 
bill would treat with some deference 
the excited feelings of a whole nation. 
He finally expressed a wish that the 
Noble Lord would separate the first of 
the objects of the bill from the last; 
and, as each was sufficiently compre- 
hensive, they might be submitted * 
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the House in a less objectionabie form ; 
for though he himself was a friend to 
the reduction of the number of Judges, 
he could never consent’ to it when ac- 
companied with the other clauses, to 
which he had stated his objections in a 
cursory manner; but which he sould 
take an opportunity of stating at length 
in the Committee, should the bill come 
before them in its present form. 

| The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
the articles of Union had not been view- 
- edin a just light by the Noble Lord; 
_ and was of opinion, that no part of the 

bill went to infringe any of the articles 
of Union, These articles never put it 
out of the power of the British Parlia- 
ment * to alter or improve the existing 
jaws, as far as it should appear neces- 
sary for the purposes of civil right and 
general policy ;” ind none would, he 
hoped, deny that the purpese of the biil 
Was not to treneh on any private right, 
but to facilitate the purposes of public 
justice, and benefit the nation collec- 
tively. ‘The Chamber of Review, so 
much argued against by the Noble Lord, 
had, nevertheless, been as effectually 
established, for a time, by the regula- 
tions of the Court of Session, as the 
present bill could render it, and even 
Juries had been called in to decide on 
various occasions,—-Yet would the No- 
ble Lord affirm, that Parliament was 
Not competent to effect that which this 
Court had effected? But the right of 
Parliament had been admitted, not only 
in the act of Union, but in the m:mo- 
rial of the Faculty of Advocates in Scot- 
jand, representing to this House, that 
no greater baon could be bestowed on 
the Scottish nation than a participation 
of the right of trial by Jury, and a ge- 
Neral aiteration in their system of ju- 
dicia! proceedings. He concluded by 
observing, that it was rather surprising 
no greater opposition on the part of the 
Scotch had been given to the bill, which 
had now remained on the table near a 
twelvemonth; and he would naturally 
be inclined to conclude, that if such 
were the consequences described by the 
Noble Lord as resulting from it, the ta- 
ble would long since have been cover- 
ed with petitions from the Faculty, as 
wellas the different counties of Scotland. 
_ Lord Mansfield objected to the bill in 
its present state, thinking it too great 
a2 innovation upon the existing laws of 
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Scoiiand. He coincided with the No- 
bie Duke (Montrose,) in wishing that 
the bill sould be aivided unger aif- 
ferent heads, and was wholly imimical to 
the introduction of the trial vy jury, 
which he considered as by no means 
consonant with the popular feelings of 
tha: part of the united kingaom. In 
support of these objections, his Lord- 
ship cited the opinion of his Noble Fa. 
ther, given upon this subject in the 
year 1782, when a simuiar bill was in- 
troduced into Parliament. In conclu. 
sion, his Lordsmip expressed a wish that 
the House should not take any fartner 
steps until the arrival ot the Scotch 
Judges, from whose information the 
House would derive great advantages. 

Lhe question upon the oryinai mo- 
tion, tur going into a Committee, was 
then put and carried nem, atier 
wilich, the amendment fer dividing the 
bill, proposed by the Duke of Muntrose, 
Was negatived without a division. 

‘The bill was then committed, and 
the preamble postponed, 

Lord Eldon said, that when the Com. 
mittee shuuid come to the clauses re- 
Specting tial by Jury, he should pro- 
pose that this should be made a scpa- 
rate and distinct bill, 

Wednesday, March 25. 

Lord Grenviile,ina committee on the a- 
bove biil, said, tiat in deterence to the o- 
pinion of certain noble Lords, on such an 
important subject, he would conform so 
tar to their wishes a6 to divide the bill 
into two separate bills. The first would 
contaim the provisions for dividing the 
Court into three chambers, and fur es- 
tablishing-a Court of Review. In this 
he would propose such amendments in 
the Committee, as would rencer it com- 
plete in itseli, “Lhe second bill for in- 
troducing the trial by Jury in civil 
cases, he would bring in sf the former 
passed. ‘The first bill then went thro” 
the Committee with the proposed a. 
menaments, and was ordered to be re- 
committed after the Easter recess. | 

Lord Eldon aliuded to the arrival of the 
Lord President and some other Scotch 


.Jucges, who claimed the right of sitting 


within the bar. His Lordship saia that 
the precedent had not been settled in 
the case of Capt. Porteous, and moved 
that a Committee be appo:nted to search 
for precedents, and to report where the 
Lords of Session should sit.—Ordered. 
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Thursday, March 26°. 


Lord Hawkesbury, moved, that the 
House do, at its rising, adjourn to Wednes- 
day April 8, ; 

Lord Grenville rose, he said, to explain 
to their Lordships, previous to their adjour- 
ning, the circumstances which led to the 
present state of affairs. It must, under e- 
very consideration, have been desirabk, 
tiat he should be at liberty to enter into 
this explanation, but much more so, after 
the unprecedented publication which had 
taken place, in a mutilated form, for the 
worst of purposes, of the transactions of 
his Majesty's Privy Council. He had ap- 
plied for lis Majesty's permission to this 
effect, and his Majesty,with that benignity, 
goodness, and love of justice, which charac- 
terized his whole reiyn, had granted his 
request in the most ample form. When 
the Administration, of which he formed a 

art, retired trom office in 1801, they had 
inten to enter into any statement of the 
particular circumstances which led to that 
event, chusing rather to run the risk of 
those misrepresentations which actually 
occurred, than subjectthemselves to the im- 
putation of disclosing the difficulties which 
opposed theirlonger continuance in the ma- 
nayement of public affairs, ‘The false and 
calumnious statements, however, which had 
been industriously circulated within the 
last few days, joined to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the present crisis, rendered 
it his duty on this occasion to follow a 
diferent line of conduct. Jt was not true 
that Mr Pite’s administration had stipula- 
ted any thing to the Catholics, as the price 
of their support to the union ; but it was 
a matter Sicebelanes that, in debating that 


(* A political event of the highest im- 
portance to the nation, being no less than 
a total change of his Majesty's Ministers, 
has very unexpectedly taken place. ‘This 
extraordinary occurrence oriyinated ina 
dislike his Majesty expressed toa bill intro. 
duced by Lord Howiek into the House of 
Commons on the sth of March,“ for allow- 
ing all persons who profess the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, to serve his Majesy in the 
army and navy, and to enjoy the free exer- 
cise of that religion "—On the 26th of 
March, before the Easter recess, Lord 
Grenville in the House of Lords, and 
Lord Howick in the House of Commons, 
entered into full explanations of the subject 
of misunderstanding. As anew nrinistry 
has heen entirely arranged, (see Civil Ap- 
porntments,) we have thought it proper te 
Postpone the other business of Parliament 
to make room for thisimteresting discussion 
the presest gumbcr.) 
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great measure, every encouragement had 
been held out, that their claims would re- 
ceive the most favourable attention in the 
United Parliament. ‘The Jate illustrious 
Statesman, to whom he had just alluded, 
toon after, with his colleagues, looking at 
the affairs of the Empire in a general point 
of view, with the intention of using every 
means Of collecting the united strength of 
these kingdoms,to guard against the qingers 
whichcontinued to press upon them,felt that 
they could not, consistently with any prin- 
ciple of sound, just, and liberal policy, shu¢ 
their eyes to the situation of 4,000,000 of 
their fellow-subjects in Ireland. His Lord- 
ship having here stated the consequences 
of the advice then givea to the Sovereign, 
went on to relate, that at two subsequent 
periods, a Noble Viscount (Melville) had, 
on the part of his Majesty, made proposals 
for his return to office, unaccompanied with 
any restriction as to the advice which he 
might feel it his duty to give on this topic ; 
and in tact, no pledge was exacted when 
he came into office last year, though from 
the recent discussion of the Catholic claims 
his opinion andthat of his colleagues could 
not but be well known. Aware, however, of 
the delicacy which existed with regard to 
this question in a certain quarter, it was 
certainly their wish, if sant, to prevent 
its being pressed to that large extent to 
which their owa sentiments would go, It 
was hoped that the Catholic body in Ire- 
land would for the time rest satisiied with 
theconviction of their favourable disposition 
towards their claims, and with that mild 
and liberal policy which thé Noble Duke, 
at the head of the Irish siovernment, 
would observe towards them, both from 
his own feelings and his positive instructions. 
The Noble Lord then proceeded to siate 
the various circumstances which accomp:- 
nied the introduction and different stages 
of the Catholic bill in nearly the same lan- 
guage as that used by Lord Howick in the 
other House. After finding that no modili- 
cations could make the measure accord 
with the original intentions of niinisters, 
and the hopes of the Catholic party, it 
was thought proper to drop it altogether. 
But Miniscers felt that some explanation 
would be called for. ‘They made a reserve 
to that extent, nor was it at the time ob- 
jected to; but soon after a demand was 
made, that they should bind themselves, i 
Writing, never to renew their advice on 


“this subject under any circumstances. ‘This 


they felt to be totally inconsistent with 
their oaths as Privy Counsellors, and com- 
pletely subversive of the British Coustitu- 
tion ; as it would shift responsibility from 
Ministers to the Crown—a doctrinewhich, 
contrary to reason, law, and justice, lat 
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placed a British Monarch at the bar of his 
subjects, and led him to the scaffold. His 
Lordship concluded with earnestly umpres- 
sing on their Lordships, and the new Mi- 
nisters, the propriety and necessity of an 
enlightened and liberal policy towards Ire- 
land, and towards preventing the renewal 
of religious animosities in the kingdom at 
jarge. 

Lord Sidmouth, in a short speech, stated 
that an extraordinary misconception had a- 
risen between the Sovereign and those of 
the ministers whose particular duty it was to 
communicate with him on the subject of 
the Catholic bill. He was fully persuaded, 
that the intentions of Lord Howick were 
such as they had been represented by Lord 
Grenville, and that he conceived they 
were so understood by his Majesty ; on the 
other hand, he was equally satisfied, that 
the latter conceived the measure went no 
further than the Irish act of 1793. ‘This was 
also the impression which the measure, at 
its first introduction, made on two Noble 
and Learned Lords, and on himself. His 
own sentiments were fully known on this 
subject. No man was more triendly to to- 
leration, in the most extensive sense which 
could be assigned to the word, consistently 
with the reservation of the power of the 
State to the members of the established 
church, 

Lord Hawkesbury maintained, that, ac- 
cording to the theory and practice of the 
British constitution, as established in 1688, 
there were certain principles and institu- 
tions which were to be regarded as funda- 
mental. Of this description were the right 
of petitioning, the independence of the Jud. 
ges, and the trial by jury, and inseparably 
connected with these, and all our other in- 
valuable privileges,the permanent existence 
of the Protestant ascendancy in Church and 
State. Aware that the explanation now gi- 
ven by the Noble Lord was likely to be 
made, he had applied for and obtained hig 
Majesty’s permission to make such observa- 
tions as might be necessary to place the 
transactions which had recently occurred in 
the clearest point of view. The result of 
the statement made by the Noble Lord 
Was, that his Majesty, when he gave a re- 
uctant and guarded assent to the proposi- 
tious relative to the Catholics, concluded 
that it was not to exceed the principle of 
the Irish act of 1798. His Lordship, in re- 
marking on the statement submitted by the 
preceding speaker, showed how this mis- 
conception operated in the whole of the 
subsequent proceedings, until the measure 
«ssumed the form of a bill, when it was 
discovered that Ministers used the term 
Principle with a latitude of signification 
uot unusual; whereas his Majesty applic 
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it in its more strict sense, according te 
which the proposition of the United Par- 
liament, while it granted all the conces- 
sions, was also expected to contain all the 
limitations of the act of 1793. 

Lord Maira defended the resolution of 
the late Ministers, not to comply with the 
pledge required of them. ‘Their conduct 
had been actuated by a desire to conciliate 
the Catholics of Ireland, and to render the 
population of that country available for the 
general defence of the empire. Under a 
proper system of Government, that coun- 
try, instead of locking up a great pare af 
our troops for the preservation of internal 
tranquillity, ought to furnish a disposable 
force of 100,000 men. 

Lord Melviile thought the pressing of 
the measure, at this moment, extremely 
improper. ‘Chough Mr Pitt thought it his 
duty to resign upon a similar question, he 
distinctly stated, on his retiring from oilice, 
that he never would afterwards urge it, 
while those scruples existed which occa- 
sioned his retirement. On his return to of- 
fice he adhered to this principle, and he 
would ask the Noble Lord (Grenville,) if 
he had then come into power, if he would 
not have acted in the same manner. 

Lord Grenville stated, that no considera- 
tion could ever have induced him to accept 
of power on the principle of abstaining 
from giving his advice on al] subjects to his 
povereign, to the best of his judgment. 

Lord Holland defended the conduct of 
himself and his colleagues, on nearly the 
same grounds with Lord Meira. 

Lord Caernarvon, iv urging a similar 
justification, contended, that any Minister 
who fettered himself with conditions in- 
consistent with his oath as a Privy Coun- 
sellor, would commit an offence tantamount 
to high treason. | 


Lord Buckinghamshire explained the views 


with which the act of 1793 was proposed 
and adopted in the Irish Parliament, sta- 
ting, that it was originally intended to pro- 
pose a similar measure in this country. No 
consideration, however, could induce him 
to go the length of the measure recently 
brought forward. 

Lord Erskine professed himself an enemy 
in principle to the Catholic bill, and there- 
iore could not but highly approve of and 
admire the firmness displayed on this sub- 
ject by his Majesty. On the other hand, 
. was convinced, that his late colleagues 
acted irom the most conscientious motives. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Thursday, March 26. 
Myr Huskisson moved, that the House, at 
its rising, do adjourn until the Sth of 
April. 
Lord 
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Lord Howick rose to enter into @ juli ex- 
lanation of the circumstances which had 
Jed to the resignation of his Mayesty’s late 
Ministers. After an impressive intrdduc- 
tion to the subject, the Noble Lord stated, 
that it was weil known, when the late Ad- 
ministration was formed, what sentiments 
several of us members entertamed in re- 
gard to the Catholic question. ‘These sen- 
tuments had been promulgated best by 
their speeches and their votes in Parliament, 
and it was not to be imagined that suca 
characters, for the sake of office and emo- 
lument, would abandon such opmions; nei- 
ther was there any such concessions de- 
znanded or imphed. Had any demand of 
that description been made at that ume, it 
would have been then, as was now, de- 
clined to have been given. VIimisters were 
well aware of the ditiiculties they had to 
encounter in making concessionwto the Ca- 
tholics, and they hoped, by a prudent and 
conciliatory line of conduct, to keep the 
question at rest, and they were successtul 
i doing so for some time. Lowards the 
end of the last year, however, some circum- 
stances occurred m the west of Ireland, 
which called their prompt and immediate 
attention to the subject. On the very see 
cond day of the session, a Learned and 
Rught Hon. Gentleman (Mr Percival,) 
more tond of force and coercion than he 
(Lerd Howick) was, recommended the 
adoption of vigorous measures of that dese 
eription for the correction of these sudden 
and unexpected disorders (Loud cries of 
Hear! hear!) Munsters, however, p efere 
red obtainmg the same end by other and 
more constitutional means, namely, a vigo- 
rous exercise of the law, notwitistanding 
this sugyestion of their more intemperate 
advisers; and the bull which he afterwards 
introduced was calculated to produce great 
benetit to the empire at large, as it per- 
mutted Catholics to serve in the army and 
navy, a plan which had hitherto been kept 
out of the ill-regulated policy of the Coun- 
try. At that time he explained the induce- 
meut the bill held out co the Gentlemen of 
treland, which were, that they might hold 
appointments of any rank, and no measure 
more likely to be successful could be devi- 
sed at the moment. 

Another curcumstance, however, happen. 
ed yust at this tame, which was a disposition 
manifested by the Catholics to prosecute 
their claims before this House. He (lord 
H.) though a supporter of those clims, 

hought it was most impolitic to attenipt it 
so recently after the failure of their first ef- 
fort, and wished to hold out inducements 
sufficient to cause the Catholics to abstain 
from trying such application. Looking to 
the law at the umon of the two countries, 


and tne picages so solemnly then given in 
Mr Hobart s (now Buckinghamshire) 
dispatches, the principle so desireable tu be 
acted upon was not so much a principle of 
poicy as of good faith, and strict honour 
and integrity ; and with these views did 
he propose to bring im the bill before allu- 
ded to. He proposed it therefore to his 


/ Majesty, and his Lordship sent a dispatch 


to the King with a Cabinet minute on the 
subj:ct. His Majesty, at first, expressed a 
stroug dissent to the proposed measure ; 
buc on Lord Howick s making a respectful 
representation of the tacts and circumstan- 
ces before stuted, his Majesty expressed his 
cousent—his positive consent. 

Under that authority his Lordship im- 
Medictely .ransmitted a dispatch to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and a meeting 
took place with the Jeading Cathouc 
racters i Dublin. A question was, ot that 
meeting, proposed to iit Klhott, his kx- 
cellency's Secretary, Whether or not ~a- 
tholics would be admitted to all ranks, or 
if the bill held out Staff appointments also ? 
Mr Eliott replied, there was no reserve 
whatever, but only the oath. dispatch, 
ana the return to at, were both perueca by 
his Majesty; nor did the King, upon that 
occuswen, express any dissent. Several ot 
the Members of the Cabinet coincided with 
him in introducing the biil, not in his Cu 
pacity of a Minister, but as an individual 
Member of Parliament; in imitation of Mr 
parliamentary reform, and Mr Wil- 
beriurce’s slave trade abolition. His Lord- 
ship then steted, that he began to entertain 
doubts whether it would be proper to in- 
troduce these previsions in the shape of new 
clauses in the mutiny bill; and, after ma- 
ture deliberation, the idea was given Up, 
and the measure was brought in by itseit 
in a separate bill, Previous to this, how- 
ever, he sent another dispatch on this sub- 
ject to h’s Majesty ; and it was returne 
by the Sovereign without comment or ob- 
jection; and he actually sent it off to the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

On the Wednesday following, March 4 
Lord Howick said he attended the levee at 
St James's, and had, after it was over, an 
interview with his Majesty. His Majesty 
asked if there was any business coming on 
in the House of Commons, and his Lorde 
ship informed the King, the mutiny bill, 
with some additional clauses, stood for that 
evening. The King asked, if that was the 
Irish business, and his Lordship explained 
to the Sovereign the difference, and mien- 
tioned the separate bill for the Catholics 
services. On this his Majesty expressed a 
considerable degree of dislike to the pro- 
ceeding, and wished it withdrawn. Lor 
Grenville bad an interview with his el 
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jesty immediately thereafter, and his Ma- 
jesty did not say a single word upon that 
subject. Lhe bill was introduced, and tho’ 
it was opposed in the House, he did not 
Jearn of any diss-ut to it on the part of his 
Majesty until the Wednesday toliowing, 
when he was informed the King had stated 
to Lord Grenville his reluctance to grant 
an extension of immunities to the Catholics 
beyond those conceded by the trish Parhia- 
meat. ‘he moment Lord Howick heard 
this, he was convinced the King must have 
misunderstood the precise nature.of the 
bill, or that he had misunderstood what his 
Majesty had stated to him on the subject. 
He immediately, therefore, waited on the 
King, and demanded un audience, and en- 
deavoured to satisfy his Majesty that he 
had been misled. 

la this situation there was no alternative, 
and the measure was abandoned; in this 
his Lordship said he felt a powerful sacri- 
fice of private feeling to a sgnse of public 
duty. His Lordship said, that his colleagues 
and himself were under the necessity of ac- 
ceding to certain stipulations, in regard to 
nothing of this kind being pressed on his 
Majesty in future 3 and the bill having been 
withdrawn, Ministers were not only en- 
joined not to press any thing of a similar 
description again, but were asked to give 
assurances in writing, not only that they 
would never propose any measure in any 
way connected with the Catholics, but 
should wholly desist from all attempts of 
such anature. (Loud and reiterated cries 
of Hear: hear! from ail parts of the 
House.) This, his Lerdship said, Ministers 
hid refused to comply with, and the whole 
detail established several points, first, that 
the measure did not originate without his 
Majesty being sufficiently apprised of its 
grounds, 2dly, ‘That he had every reason 
to believe that/the measure had obtained 
his Majesty’s sanction. Sdly, ‘That when 
his Majesty had expressed his dissent, eve- 
ty thing was done to conciliate his mind to 
the bill. "hese were the facts he wished 
to state to the House, and he should be rea- 
“y Dow, or hereafter, to give every expla- 
bation, With regard te the motion, the 
difference of a few days was trifling, and 
he should not oppose the adjournment. 

Mr Huihisson expressed his approbation 
ef the candid manner in which the Noble 
Lord acceded to the proposed adjourn- 
ment. He deprecated debate upon the 
statement made by the Noble Lord, in the 
absence of every person connected with 
that side of the House who was acquainted 
with the particulars of the statement reter- 
ted to; and was sure no intention ever ex- 
asted of misrepresenting facts. 

General Lofts stated, that no pledge hec 
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been given by the Irish Government for an 
exteusion of the act of the Irish Parliament 
of 1793 to Great Britain ; but he admitted 
that a prospect to that amount had been 
held out. Nothing was wanting to make 
the people of Ireland completely happy but 
good order and industry. ‘The mass of the 
people were in a situation as comfortable 
as that of any Hon. Gentleman who heard 
hin. The Catholics were only debarred 
from being Judges in the Courts of Law, 
from bemg Members of Parliament, and 
from being Generals on the Staif, and these 
Were restrictions that were never felt as 
grievances by the Catholic body at large. 
There was no further conversatjon, and 
the House adjourned to the Sth of April. 


*,* The following is the extract from 
the minutes of the Privy Council, referred 
toin Lerd Grenville’s speech, as having 
been improperly published in a London 
news-paper ; the words printed in Italics 
were left out in that publication :— 

“ ‘That they trusted that his Majesty 
would see the indispensable necessity of 
their expressing, on withdrawing the bill, 
the strong persuasion they felt of the bene- 
fits which would result from a different 
source of policy to the Catholics of Ireland; 
and they further stated, that it was indis- 
pensable to their characters that they should 
openly avow these sentiments, not only om 
the present occasion, but in the event of 
the Catholic petition coming forward ; and 
they further insisted, that the present de- 
ference to his Majesty might not be under- 
stood as restraming them from submitting, 
‘for his Majesty's decision, trom time te 
time, such measures as circumstances might 
require respecting the state of [rejand.” 

‘Phe statement given by the Ministers is 
sufliciently plain respecting the cause of the 
misunderstanding. But it now appears e- 
qually certain, that the decisive tone of the 
above minute was what eave the highest 
offence te his Majesty, who, so far from 
conceding to such a claim on the part of his 
mumisterial servants, on the contrary, de- 
manded a pledge in writing from them, 
that they would not hereafter agitute a 
question so distressing to his private feel- 
ings, and to his conscience. The Ministers 
rejused to give such a pledge, and they have 
been dismissed from office. 

Respecting the arrangement of a new 
Administration, we understand that the 
persons chiefly consulted were the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Eldon, Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord Melville, and Lord Lowther.—Du- 
ring the haster recess, the new Ministry 
were completely formed. 

{ See Abpotntments.) 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 
‘Capture or Monte 


T is with much satisfaction we ane 
nounce the capture of this highly im- 
portant military station by the British 
forces under Brig. Gen. Sir Samuel 
Auclimuty, and Admiral Charles Stir- 
ling on the 3d of Feb, last; though we 
must regret the loss of many valuable 
officers and men who fell in the at- 
tack. ‘The following are the official 
accounts, which were brought over by 
Major Tucker of the 72d regiment, and 
Captain Donelly of the Ardent man of 
war 
London Gazette Extraordinary. 
Downing. Street, April 12. 
A dispatch, of which the following is a 
copy, was received this morning at 
the office of Viscount Castlereagh, 
one of his Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State, from Brigadier.Gene- 
tal Auchmuty, to the Right Honour- 
able William Windham. 


SIR, Monte Video, Feb. 6. 1807. 
L have the honour to inform you, that 
his Majesty's troops under my com- 
mand have taken by assault, and aftera 
most determined resistance, the impor- 
tant fortress and city of Monte Video. 

The Ardent, with her convoy, ar- 
rived at Maldonado on the sth of Ja- 
nuary ; and immediately took under 
my orders the troops from the Cape, 
commanded by Lieut..Col. Backhouse. 
On the 13th, I evacuated that place 
without opposition, leaving a small gar- 
rison on the island of Gortti. 

On consulting with Rear-Admiral 
Stiriing, it was determined to attack 
Blonts Videos and I landed on the 
morning of the aSth, to the westward 
of the Caretas Rocks, in a small bav a- 
bout nine miles fromthe town. ‘The 
enemy were in great force, with guns 
on the heights, when we disembarked; 
but (hey did not advance to oppose us, 
and sutlered me to take a strong posi- 


tion about a mile from the shore, A 
trifling cannonade, and some firing at 
the outposts, commenced in the atter- 
noon, and continued occasionally dur- 
ing our stay on that ground, 

On the roth we moved towards Monte 
Video. The right column, under the 
Honourable Brigadier-General Lumley, 
was early opposed. About four thou- 
sand ot the enemy’s horse occupied two 
heights to his front and right. As we 
advanced, a heavy fire of round and 
grape opened upon us; but a spirited 
charge in front, from the light battalion 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Brownrigg, 
dispersed the corps opposed to him, 
with the loss of a gun. The enemy 
on the flank did not wait a similar 
movement, but retreated. They con- 
tinued retiring before us, and permit- 
ted us, without any farther opposition, 
except a distant cannonade, to take up 
a position about two miles trom the ci- 
tadel. Our advanced posts occupied 
the suburbs, and some small parties were 
posted close to the works; but in the 
evening the principal part of the suburbs 
was evacuated. 

The next morning the enemy came 
out of the town, and attacked us with 
their whole force, about six thousand 
men, and a number of guns. They ac- 
vanced in two columns: the right, con- 
sisting of cavalry, to turn our left flank, 
while the other, of infantry, attacked 
the left of our line; this column pushed 
in our advanced posts, and pressed so 
hard on our out-picquet, of 400 men, 
that Colonel Browne, who commanded 
on the left, ordered three companies of 
the goth, under Major Campbell, to 
their support ; these companies fell in 
with the head of the column, and very 
bravely charged it; the charge was as 
gallantly received, and great numbers 
fell on both sides ; at length the column 
began to give way, when it was sud- 
denly and impetuously attacked in flank 
by the rifle corps, and the light battalion, 
which Lhad ordered up, and directed 
to the particular point, ‘The column 


now 
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now gave way on all sices, and was 
pursued, wita great slaughter. and the 
joss ota gun, to the town. The night 
column, observing the tate of the:r come 
panions, rapidly retired, without com- 
ing into action. 

“The loss of the enemy was consider- 
able, and has been estimated at fifteen 
hundred men; their killed might ae 
mount to between two and three hun. 
dred; we have taken the same number 
of prisoners, but the principal part of 
the wounded got back into the town 3; 
i am happy to add, that ours was com- 
paratively trifiing. 

The consequences of this affair were 
greater than the action itself. Instead 
of finding ourselves surrounded with 
her.e, and a petty warfare at our posts, 
many of the inhabitants of the country 
separated, and retired to their several 
villages, and we were allowed quietly 
to sit down before the town. 

From the best information IT could 
ebtain, I was led to believe that the de- 
fences of Monte Video were weak, and 
the garrison by no means disposed to 
make an obstinate resistance ; but I 
found the works truly respectable, with 
160 pieces of cannon 5 and they were 
abiv defended. 

The enemy, being in possession of 
the island of Ratones, commanded the 
harbour; and I was aware that their 
gun-boats would annoy us as we ap- 
proached. A two gun battery was con- 
structed on the 23d to keep them in 
check, and our posts were extended to 
the harbour, and completely. shut in 
the garrison on the land side. ‘Their 
communteation was still, however, open 
by water, and their boats conveyed to 
them troops and provisions ; even water 
for the garrison was obtained by these 
Means; for the wells that supply the 
town were in our possession. 

On the 2sth we opened batteries of 
four 24 pounders and two mortars, 
and all the trigates and smaller vessels 
came in, as close as they could with 
Satety, and cannonaded the town. But 
heding that the garrison was not inti- 
midated into a surrender, I constructed, 
On the 2Sth, a battery of six twenty- 
four pounders, within a thousand yards 
of the south-east bastion of the citadel, 
Which T was informed was in so weak a 
state, that tr might be easily breached. 
Che parapet was soon in ruins, but the 
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rampart received little injury, and IJ 
was soon convinced that my omcans 
were unequal to a regular siege; the 
only prospect of success that presented 
itse!f was, to erect a battery as near as 
possible to a wail by the south gate, 
that jos the works to the sea, and en- 
deavour to breach it. “his was effect- 
ed by a six gun battery within six hun- 
dred yards, .nd though it was exposed 
to a very superior fire from the enemy, 
which had beeo incessant during the 
whole of the siege, a breach was ree 
ported practicable on the 2d mstant.— 
Many reasons induced me not to delay 
the assault, though [ was aware the 
troops would be exposed to a very 
heavy fire in approaching and mounting 
the breach. Orders were issued fr the 
attack an hour before day-break ‘ie 
ensuing morning, and a summons was 
seat to the Governer in the *veniog 
to surrender the town. ‘To this mes- 
sage no answer was returned, 

The troops destined for the assault 
consisted of the rifle corps under Major 
Gardner, the light infantry under 
tenant-Colonel Brownrigg and Major 
‘Trotter, the grenadiers under M sjors 
Campbell and ‘Tucker, and the 38th re- 
giment under L eutenant Colonel Vas- 
sol and Major Nugent. 

They were supported by the goth re- 
giment under Major Dalrymple, and 
the $7th under Lieut-nant-Colonel But- 
ler and Major Miller, ‘he whole 
were commanded by Colonel Browne, 
The remainder of my force, cons:stiny 
of the 17th licht dragoons, detachments 
of the zoth and 21st light dragoons, the 
47th regiment, a company of the 71st5 
and a corps of 7oo marines and sea- 
men were encamped under Brigadier. 
General Lumley to protect our rear. 

At the appointed hour the troops 
marched to the assault. “hey approach. 
ed near the breach before they were dis- 
covered, when a destructive fire from 
every gun that could bear upon it, and 
from the musketry ef the garrison, open- 
ed upon them. Eleavy as it was, ourloss 
would have been comparatively trifling, 
if the breach had been open, but during 
the night, and under our fire, the enemy 
barricadoed it with hides, so as to ren- 
der it nearly impracticable. The night 
was extremely da:k, The head of the 
column missed the breach, and when it 
was approached, it was so shut up, that 
it 
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it wos mistaken for the untouched wall. 
In this situation the troops remained 
uncer a heavy fire for a quarter of an 
hour, when the breach was discerned 
by Captam Renny ot the goth light in. 
fantry, Who pointed it out, and 
ly fell as he mounted it. Our gallant 
soldiers rushed tout, and dificult as it 
was of access, forced their way into the 
town. Cannon were placed at the head 
of the principal streets, and their fire, 
for a short time, Was destructive; but 
the troops advanced in all directions, 
clearing the streets and batteries with 
their bayone is, and overturning their 
carnon. “Phe goth regimeat, with Col, 
Browne, f ‘They also imissed 
the breach, and twice passed through 
(ie fire of the batteries before they 
found it. 

‘he yea legiment was posted near 
the north gate, which wie troops who 
entered at the breach were to open tor 
them, but their ardour was so ereat that 
they could not wait. They scaled the 
Walls, and cutered the town as the troops 
within approached at. At day light 
every thing was in our possession, ex- 


cept the citadel, which made a shew of 


resistance, but soon surrendered, and 
t carly mothe morn me the town w as Quiet, 

od the women were peaceably w alking 
tne strects. 

"The gallantry displayed by the troops 
during the assault, and their forbear- 
ance and orderly behavior in the town, 
speak so fully in their praise, that it is 
unnecessary tor me to sav how highly I 
an pleased with their conduct.” The 
service they have been engagedin since 
we landed has been u.commoily severe 
and laborious, but not a murmur has 
escaped them; every thing I wished 
has been effected with order and cheer 
fulness. 

Our | ssc uring the siege was trifling, 
puticulariy as we were got sheltered 
by approaches, and the en emv’s tive of 
shot ond shell was incesse nt. But it is 
pamtul for me to add, that tt was great 
at the assault. Manv most valuable of- 
ficers are among the Killed and wound. 
ed. Major of the was 
the only field offer killed. Lieutenant 
Colonels Vassal and Brownrk gg, and 
Major Pucker, are among the wounded, 
IT am deep!y concerned to sav that the 
two former are severely so, ‘The ene. 
my's loss was very great, about 800 


killed and soo wounded, and the Go. 
vernor, Don Huidobro, 
with upwards of 2000 officers and men 
are prisoners, About 1500 escaped in 
boais, or secreted themselves in the 
town. 

From Brigadier-Gen. the Hon. Wm, 
Lumlev, and from Col. Browne, FE have 
received the most able and the most 
7ealous assistance and sunport. ‘Lhe 
former protected the line from the ene. 
my during our march, and covered our 
rear during the siege. Phe latter con- 
ducted it with great judgment and de- 
termined braverv. 

The established reputarion of the Roy- 
al Artillery has been firmly supported by 
the company under my orders, aud | 
consider myself much indebted to Cap 
tains Watson, Dickson, Carmichael, and 
Willgress, for their zealous an’ able 
exertions. Captain Foushaw of the 
Engineers was equaily zealous, and tho’ 
young in the service, conducted himsell 
with such propricty, that I have no 
coubt of his proving a valuable officer, 
Owing to great fatigue, he was takeu 
il in the midst of our operations, and 
Captain Dickson readily undertook his 
office, and executed it with the greatest 
judgment. 

Krom the heads of corps and depart- 
ments, from the General Staff of the 
army, from the Mevical, and from mv 
own personal Staff, I have received the 
most prompt and cheerful assistance. 

It is insuilicient to say, that (he ut- 
most cordiality has su! bsisted between 
Rear-Admiral Stirling and mvyseli; t 
have received from hum the most frien ) 
lv attention, and every thing in his 
power to grant. 

The Captains and Officers of the Navy 
have been equ lly zealous to assist us , 
but I fee} parti ularly indebted to Cap- 
tains Donnelly and Palmer fer thet 
great exertions. ‘They commanded a 
corps of marines and seamen that were 
landed, and were essentially useful to us 
with the guns and in the batteries, 95 
well as in bringing up the ordnance and 
stores, 

This dispatch will be delivered to you 
by Major ‘Tucker, who was “ ounded 
at the assault 3 and as he has long been 
in my confidence, I beg leave to refer 
you to him for farther particulars. 

have the honour to be, 
Ss. Avcumvty. 
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P. S. Tam extremely concerned to 
add, Lieutenant-Colonels Vassal 
and Brownrigg both dicd yesterday of 
theirwounds. ihad flattered invselt with 
hopes of their recovery 5 but a rapid 
mortification has deprived his Majesty 
of two most able and gallant oflicers. 


General Return of Killed, Wounded, and 
Missing. 

‘Total—1 Major, 4 Captains, 3 Lieu- 
tenants, 2 serjeants, 6 drummers, 126 
rank and file killed; 2 Licutenant-Co- 
lonels, 3 Majors, 5 Captains, 11 Lieute- 
nants, 4 Ensigns, 4 Statl, 20 sergeants, 
6 drummers, 366 rank and tile, wound- 
ed3 S rank and file, missing. 

Officers killed. —-—Mlajor Dalrymple, 
goth, Captain Beaumont, $7th, C pian 
Mason, 38th, Capt. Renny, 4cth, Capt. 
Dickenson, osth; Licuts. Fitzpatrick 
and Alsten, goth, Lieut. Iivine, 87th. 

Officers wounded. —Lieut.-Col, Brown. 
rigg, rith, since dead, Lieut. Col. Vas- 
sal, 38th, since dead :—Major ‘Protter, 
S3d, Major Campbell, goth, Major 
Tucker, 52d Capts. Wil!gress, roval 
artillery, Crookshanks and Shipton 38th, 
Rogers and Whetham, ;—Leuts. 
Brown son, 38th, Smith, Wellace, John- 
son, and Ramus, goth, all severely, 
O’Brien, Evans, and Macrae, Syth, 
Chawner, Scanlan, ard Macnamara, 
Msigns Cameron, goth, White, 
Wiltshire, and Fraser (since dead, ) 38% h, 
Pavmaster Wiltshire, end Acjutant 
Hewitt, 38th, both severely ; Surgeon 
Garret, 38th, Surgeon Wildair, 
severely, 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, April 12. 


Captain Donnelly, of his Majesty's 
ship Ardent, arrived "this morming with 
dispatches from Kear- Admiral Stirl 
commanding a squadron of his Majesty’s 
in the Rio de la Plata, ot hi 
the following are copies. 


Diadem, off Monte Video, Fei. &. 
Sir, 
T have peculiar satisfaction in con- 
Statulatine mv Lords Commissioners of 
the Adimiralty on the capture ot — te 
Video, as well from the importance of 
the con Gutcst, as from the honour ant ich 
has therel been acquired by his Ma- 
iesty’ 2ims, 
Immediate! ly on the arrival of Br 


Sir Samuel Auehmuty at Mot 


donado, it was determined to invest this 
place ; and having assembled our force 
off the istend of Flores, a descent was 
effected on the roth ultimo, near Care 
seta Point, which is about seven miles 
to the eastwardof the town. ‘The ene- 
my had assembled in considerable num- 
bers, and with several pieces of artily 
lery seemed deiermtoed to Oppose our 
progress. 

‘Phe navigation of the Rio de la Plata, 
with the strong breezes which we have 
experienced for several weeks, render- 
ed the landing of troops, and assisting 
their operations, very difficult ; but the 
place chosen was happily adapted to al- 
low the covering vessels, under the di- 
rection of Captain Honyman, to ap- 
proach so close as to command the beach, 
and notwithstanding the weather threat- 
ened, and was untavourable, the sol- 
diers got all on shore, without a single 
accident of any kind, and were in pos- 
session of the heights befure six o'clock, 
with such things as the General wanted. 

On the roth the army moved for- 
wards ; and as an attempt to harrass the 
rear was expected, I directed boats to 
proceed close along-shore to look out 
for and bring off any wounded men, 
whilst the covering vessels were placed 

to prevent the enemy from giving an- 
noyance ; and f had the happiness to 
hear that all the suflerers were brought 
in despite of well directed ‘efforts to 
estroy them. In the evening I dropped 
Ww with the fleet (ff Carico Bay, near which 
the army encamped w thin two miles of 
the city. 

1 had landed about eight hundred 
seainen and royal marines, under the 
orders of Captem Donnelly, to act with 
the troops ; as saw no adv antage 

could resu't from effort of ships a- 
gaimst a strong ffi ss, well defended 
at all points, and which, from the shal. 
lowness of the water, could not be ap- 
proached within a distance to allow 
shot to be of any use, I disposed the 
squadron so as to prevent any A ean, 
from the harbeur, as well as to impede 
a communication between Colonna and 
Buenos Ayr res, and confined my whole 
attention to give every possible assist- 
ance ip forwardin g the siege, by land. 
ing guns from the line of ba ‘ttle ships, 
with ammunition, st torces, provisions, and 
every thing recuired Ly the commander 
of the forces, 
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The distance which the ships vay from 
the shore, with the almost constant hiyh 
winds and swell we had, and the great 
Way every thing was to be dragged by 
the seamen, up a heavy sanuy road, 
made the duty excessively laborious, 
The squadron had almost daily 1qoo 
meo on shore, and this ship was often 
left with only 30 men on board. | 

The defence made by the enemy pro- 
tracted the siege longer than was ex- 
pected, and reduced our stuck of pow- 
der su low, thar the King’s ships, with 
ali the transp rts, and what a fleet of 
merchantmen had for sale, could uot 
have furnished a farther «onsumption 
four more than two days, when a prac- 
ticable breach sas foitanately made 
and on the 3d anstant, easly in the 
mo. ing, the town and cuadel were 
inost gallantly Carsied by storm 

1a conversation with the General 
on the preceding diy, Thad made such 
a disposition of toe smaller vessels and 
armed boats, as appeared msi likely 
to answer the desired purpose, and so 
soon as St Philip was possession 
ot the Briush troops, Licutenant Wal- 
ham the armed lunches, 
tock possession of the Island of Rat- 
tones, Mounting ten guns, and gar ison- 
ed by seventy men, which sacrendered 
without anv resistance, wthoush at is 
weil adapted for detence, and might 
have given considerabie annoyance, A 
Vorv line Mountny 23 puns, 
Was oct fire bv her crew, and blew 
up wits an awtaul explosion, as also 
three gun-boats; but the other vessels 
nithe harbour were saved by the encr- 
tion of our people. 

Lt has been much the custom to speak 
slightly of the sesistanceto be expected 
from the tidy country, and 
with confidence of the taciitv. which 
has been given to naval operitions by a 
prior Knowledge of the rivers but the 
bovitesiately tought prove the former 
conto be erroneous, and experi nee 
eviners that all the nitherto 
acquired, had not prevented the most 
fo rinidable duhiculties. 

Lhe conductotthe C yptains, Oificers, 
S.amen, and Roval Mar nes, of the 
ships and vessels, which I kept with 
me tor this service, has met with mv 
eottre approbaion and I feel persuad. 
that Pshould have had occasion to 
TXpress My Salislacuuon with the exer. 


tions ot the officers and crews of the 
Diomede and Protector, if had not 
been obliged to detach them on other 
Service. 

Lam much indebted to the able as- 
sisvance Which Captain Warren af- 
torded me 5 and 1 admire the zeal, the 
patience, and diligence of every indi. 
vidual mm the fleet, during the incessant 
fatiyue Which have dany witvessed, 

Captain Donnelly will have the ho- 
nour to deliverthis dispatch, and 1s fully 
able to give their Lordships further 
particulars. 

Euclosed is a list of men belonging 
to the navy, Who were Killed or wouud- 
ed inthe batterics; and also a list of 
the cnemy’s ships and vessels tound in 
the ha: bour, with a return of ordnance, 
&c. on the island or ttones, 

have the honour to be, 
CHARLES Si IKLING. 


The loss of seamen on this occasion 
was six Killed, 28 wounded, and four 
missing. 

Phe prizes taken at Monte Video a- 
Moun to $7, of wiich are sinps trons 
23 to ao puns—g trom 16 to 1o—the 
rest ang merchauimes. 

‘Phe oranarce tiken at Monte Video 
amount to 350 pieces, 3 24 pour- 
ders, 13 mort. ts, and 10 

‘Thus far the official accounts. We 
coula add many particulars fiom pris 

vate letters, did our limits permit.— 
Lieutenant Colonel Brownrigg of the 
mith was Deputy Quarter Master Ge- 
neial to the army, and brother of Ge- 
neral Brownrigy he and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vassai of the 38th were mor- 
taiiv wounded whie they weie 
lantly leading the troops io the assault 
of Monte Video, They were bot a 
catited tothe same house. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vassal, who was in an inner 
room, died the first. On his corpse be- 
ing brought through the chamber in 
which Colonel Brownrige lay, and who 
had then but a few minutes to live, he 
exclaimed, There goes a brave 
dier, and | shall soon tollow him.” 

General Beresiord, and tiie other 
British Officers who are prisoners IN 
South America, were well on the roth 
November, and well treated by the Spa- 
niards, 
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FRANCE. 
Par is, April 
The following Imperial message re- 


Fating to the cons erption or 1808 has 
been received by the Senate 


MessaGe OY HIs THE Emre. 
KOK AND KING. 


“ Senarors—We have given orders 
for a Projet of the Senatus Consultum to 
be laid beture you, in order for the im- 
mediute cailing out of the Conscription 
for 1808. 

* ihe report which our Minister of 
War has transmitted to us will acquaint 
you with the various advantages which 
must be the result of this measure. 

* All the nations around us are arm- 
ing; England has again set on toot an 
extraordinary levy of 200,009 men.— 
Other powers, as well as England, are 
adopting the measure of extraordinary 
levies, as there last resource. However 
Strong and numerous our armies may 
be, we are by no means convinced that 
the regulations of the Sesatus Consultum 
will be the less necessary and advanta: 
geous. At any rate, the sight of the 
triple barrier of camps, which encircle 
our territory, must have the same e tiect 
upon our enemy as the triple tine of tor. 
tresses Whica deiend our advanced tron- 
tiers This will ieave them without the 
least hope of gaming any advantage 
ever us, will assuage their tery, and th 
naliy, in consequence of their total in 
€apacity to do us any injury, will br ng 
them back to a sense of reason and jus- 

‘The zeal with which our people 
have exccuied the Senatus Consultum of 
Sept. 24. 1805, and that of Dee. 4. 
t8o6, bas made a sensivle impression 
upon our gratitude, Every Prencliman 
will probably shew himselt worthy ot so 
honourable a name 

* We have nominated Senators tothe 
Gommand and direction of these inte- 
resting young men—Senators who have 
already distinguished themselves ia the 
@ireer of glory. We flatter ourselves, 
that in Consequence of this determina- 
tion, vou will justiiy the unlimited con- 
fidence reposed in you, ‘Lhe Senators 
Wi teach the young men that discipline 
and patience, which are necessary to 
support the toils and fatigues of war: 
You wil convince them that these are 
‘he principal guarantees of victory : yor 


Will teach them to make every sacrifice 
for the giory of the throne, and geod o: 
the country. 

“We have triumphed over all ou 
enemis. In the course of six months, 
we have passed the Maia, the Saal, the 
Ieibe, the Oder, and the Vistula: We 
have made ourselves masters of the 
strongest Europe—Magde- 
burg, Hamela, Spandau, Stettin, Cus- 
tring Giogau, Breslau, sclhweidaiz, and 
Breig. Our soldiers have proved vic- 
torious in several battles; they have 
taken upwards of Soo pieces of cannon 
upon the field of battle 5 they have sent 
goo pieces of heavy artillery to Prance, 
four bundsed Russian and Prussian stan- 
dards, and made upwards of 200,006 
prisoners of war, 

* Neither the sands of Prussia, the 
desarts of Peland, nor the storms oi 
winter—in fact, nothing has been able 
to camp or extinguish their ardour to: 
obtaining peace by their conquests, and 
by means of their triumphs, to return to 
their native country.—5Still our armies 
m Italy, Dalmatia, and Naples, re- 
main undiminished 3 our camps at 
logne, in Brittany, in Normandy, and 
the Rhine, remain entire. 

“ Though at present we ask for new 
sacrifices from our people, in order that 
we obtain a greate: extent of force, it is 
not that we shuuid abuse this power for 
the purpose of prolongmg the war, Our 
policy is invariable. We offered peace 
to England before the fourth cealition 
had shewn itself: the same pesce we 
offer to England stall. The principal 
Envoy which Engiand employed in 
these negociations has made ‘the most 

ublic declarations, and in the most un- 
equivocal terms, that the peace would 
have been both honourable and advane- 
tageous to England 5 thus he has made 
the justice of our cause appear evident. 
We are ready to conclude a peace with 
Russia, upon the same conditions as 
Were signed by her negociator, but 
which were rejected in consequence of 
the arts and imirigues of the English— 
We are ready to restore to the eight 
millions of the inhabitants, whom we 
have conquered, their tranquillity, and 
to restore to the Ning of Prussia his 
Copitur 

* But though so many trials of mo. 
deration, already so often renewed, have 
not been able to prevail over the decen- 
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tions to which England, inflamed as it 
is by its passions, has had recourse, that 
power cannot see the possibility of 
peace but in our annihilation; nothing, 
therefore, remains for us but to bear the 
calamities of war, and to throw the 
shame and odium of it upon that na- 
tion, which continues to purchase :ts 
monopoly with the blood of the Conti- 
nent. We shall, in the resources of our 
own mind, in the courage, devotion, 
and the power of our people, find cer- 
tain means to render all the efforts of 
that coalition, formed of hatred and in- 
justice, null and void, and to turn them 
to the disgrace of their authors. French- 
men! we brave all dangers—for the 
glory and tranquility of our children. 
‘Given at our Imperial Head-quar- 
ters at Osterode, March 20, 1807.— 
Signed, by order of the Emperor, 
H. B. Maret.” 


The Senate have accordingly issued 
the decree for calling out the conscripts 
for next year, which is executed with 
uncommon rigour and dispatch, through. 
out the different departments of France, 
Ail attempts to evade it are punished 
with unexampled severity. The lists 
or registers are all to be completed by 
the endof April. The actual inrolment 
and march to the frontiers will not be 
delayed long after, 

We learn further, that this oppressive 
measure has occasioned disturbances in 
various departments, the new levy com- 
prehending boys a year younger than 
what had been formerly demanded for 
the army. 


TURKEY. 
From some late events in this quar. 


ter, rather unexpected, it appears that 
the relations betwixt Great Britain and 


the Ottoman Porte are not on the most 


isiendly footing. The French envoy, 
Sebastiani, had obtained an ascendancy 
in the ‘Purkish councils, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Mr Arbuthnot, the 
Butish minister. About the 2oth of 
January, the latter presented a strong 
note to the Reis-Effend:, demanding the 
expulsion of the French from the ‘Tur- 
kish territory, a renewal of the alliance 
with Great Britain and Russia, and a 
free passage of their ships to and from 
the Black Sea ;—and in case of refusing 
to comply with these demands, a rupture 


of the friendship with Great Britain 
was inevitable. ‘he Note further decia- 
red,— That a plan was already arranged 
betwixt the two Courts, by which the 
one was to send a large force by land 
into the Mussulman territory, while 2 
powerful fieet of both nations was to 
force the passage of the Dardanelles, 
and place themselves before the capital 
of the Ottoman empire. 

‘These proposals, we are told, were 
not received by the Turkish minister in 
a stile of compliance. He said with 
much energy, ‘‘that the Sultan Selim 
had made the most painful sacrifices to 
preserve peace and tranquility ;—that 
at the intercession of the powerful Kinz 
of Great Britain, he had re-established 
the two Hospidars cf Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and had even received them 
into his palace, tho’ possessed of judicial 
proofs of their rebellion ; and all this to 
purchase peace and happiness to his 
subjects s—that in return for these sacri- 
fices, he had only obtained war ;—that 
attacked by Russia, he had been forced 
to repel arms by arms; but that he had 
flattered himself that a generous Prince, 
a nation so enlightened as Great Bni- 
tain, would appreciate these sacrifices, 
after having testified to the Sublime 
Porte its satisfaction at the re-establish- 


- ment of the Hospidars: That it 1s a 


mockery to cite, as a proof of French 
influence, the facility with which every 
thing has been done that Britain wished 
for: that Sultan Selim cannot but ap- 
peal to the magnanimity of the Sove- 
reign of Great Britain ; that constrained 
to repel force by force, the Sublime 
Porte hopes, with the assistance of the 
Almighty, that he shall triumph over 
the most unjust of aggressions; and 
that if at length she must sink, she will 
perish in defending her capital; and 
that the British nation, more than any 
other, will experience irreparable da- 
mage from the disasters of the Ottoman 
Empire ; that this Empire exists by the 
will of the great and merciful God ; and 
that if such be the divine will, from the 
very despair to which Sultan Selim bag 
been reduced, will result the necessary 
energy for the defence of the State.” 

It is said, that several times during 
this speech the Reis-Effendi could not 
contain his emotion; and that it was 
on going out from this conference, that 
the British Minister got on board bg 


Eadymion frigate, ordered the cable to 
be cut, and recommended the British 
whom he left at Constantinople to the 
care of the Danish minister, 

From dispatches received from Lord 
Collingwood off Cadiz, we learn, that 
he had received intelligence, that Adm. 
Duckworth, after his junction with’Ad- 
miral Louis at ‘Tenedos, finding the 
British ambassador had left Constanti- 
nople, passed the Dardanelles with his 
squadron on the roth February, against 
all opposition. But that his subsequent 
operations were unknown, the Crafty 
schooner, charged with the Admiral’s 
dispatches, having been unfortunately 
taken on the passage by three Spanish 
privateers. 

The following extract of a letter from 
an officer on board the Galatea, dated 
off Tenedos, Feb. 23d, gives some ac- 
count of this interesting affair — 

** For several days after the arrival of 
Sir J. Duckworth, the wind continued 
unfavourable for the entrance of the 
Dardanelles; the Vice-Admiral, how- 
ever, on the 13th, took an eligible sta- 
tion in wait of a change of wind, which 
occurred on the 18th, and, on the morn- 
ing of the roth, at day-break, the sig- 
nal was made to weigh and form in line 
of battle. At eight o’clock the Cano- 
pus, Vice-Admiral Sir T. Louis, lead- 
ing the van, with a fresh breeze fiom 
south to west, passed within cable’s 
length of the first castle, and received 
its fre without returning it—the ships 
in the order of line passed in succession 
—Sir J. Duckworth hoisted the signal, 
“ permission to return the fire, but not 
to bring on a general engagement ;”— 
which allowed some of the ships to fire 
a few shots, 

“ The Pompee, Sir S. Smith, passed 
under her three topsails, and fired one 
gun, to shew her contempt of the ene- 
my, rather than in hostility to his 
heavy and unremitted discharges. To 
Sir Sidney was allotted the destruction 
of the ‘Turkish Squadron, under a sup- 
position that the batteries might give 
Occupation to the rest of the squadron, 
and this service he executed at half past 
one. ‘This accounts for the heavy co- 
lumn of smoke which we saw over the 
jand, in the direction of the castles of 
Abydos and Sestos, at that hour.—The 
wind has continued fair for three days. 

“ There are 88 English families on 
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board this ship, all well—Captain See- 
comb, and the Officers generally, have 
given up every accommodation to the 
ladies. 

** The squadron under Admiral Duck- 
worth consists of the Windsor Castile, 
Pompee, Canopus, ‘Thunderer, Repulse, 
and Standard, of the line, with the Me- 
teor and Lucifer bombs.” | 

We have some vague accounts from 
the Continent of what happened after 
the passage of the Dardanelles. They 
state that the British Admiral, with tem 
of his ships, came to anchor before 
Constantinople on the evening of the 
2oth February ; that the next morning, 
the negoviation was renewed by Mr 
Arbuthnot, in conjunction with the Ad- 
miral ; and that an amicable accommo- 
dation was at length effected on the 7th 
of March, and a treaty of peace signed, 
Other accounts state, that the Porte re- 
jected all our terms, and that Admiral 
Duckworth, unwilling to fire on the 
town, had repassed the Dardanelles on 
the sth of March, in order to wait for 
instructions from his Court. 

Whichever of these accounts are near- 
est the truth, it is stated in the Englist 
prints, as from authority, that the in- 
structions to the British Admiral are 
to endeavour by negociation and conci- 
liation, to recal the Turk to a sense of 
the obligations which honour and policy 
prescribe to him, and to refrain from 
hostilities, if it is possible otherwise to 
accomplish the objects of his mission. 

Whether Mr Arbuthnot’s conduct 
has been considered hasty or impolitic 
by the British ministers, we cannot say. 
But we understand he is recalled from 
his embassy, and Sir Arthur Paget is 
appointed his successor. 


WAR ON THE CONTINENT. 


The desperate battle of Prussick Ey- 
lau on the 7th of Feb. obliged both 
armies to seek an interval of repose.— 
But the Cossacks pursued for severa! 
days, and took a great number of pri- 
soners, with baggage waggons, forage 
and provisions, besides rescuing 1408 
Prussians who had formerly been made 
prisoners. Some skirmishes tock place 
on the 12th and 13th at Heilsburgh 
on the Alle, and at Rossockin on the 
Polish frontier, in which the Russians 
were also successful. On the 18th, 


General Benningsen was joined on the 
Alle 
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Alle bv a of 42,200 nen 
unde: Gereral Von bssen, which enab 
fed tint Commander toaivance 
towards tue andon the 23d a 
severe battle commenced at Brvunsve g, 
in whch the French were likewise de. 
feated with great loss. Some partial 
actions afterwards took place on the 
Passarge, ot Witlenburgn, and Zechern, 
with equal loss on both sides, 

The KRonigsberg Gazette, of the 26th 
of March, contains the official report of 
General Beaningsen, relative tothe bat 
tie of Eviau, of which some account 
was given io our last. Lhe General 
states, thar the Russ:an army, in conse 
quince of virious detachmen's made 
trom if, was only 70,099, while the 
French army amounted to 92,000. The 
battle, which began about three o'clock 
in the afternoon ofthe oth of February, 
lasted till midnight of the following dav 3 
the loys of the enemy, savs the Geieral, 
accord:ng to thetr own account, amoun- 
ted to 20,009 Killed, and 12,000 woun- 
aec, 2000 were made prisoners, and 13 
eagies taken. Our loss consists of 12,009 
killed, and zyoco wounded; fourtesn 
Frenea Generals were killed or woun- 
ded. Nine of our Generals were woun- 
ied, but most of them so siight'y, that 


they have already rejoined the army. 
We bkewis*t General Benning. 
omeral account of the bartle of 

braunsberg. Phe tighting, according to 


these advices, Commenced on the 23d, 
continued ustil the 28th bruarv 
inclusive, The result was glorious to 
he Rassian arms, Seventeen eagies were 
added to Benningsen’s trophies at Pe. 
tersturgh, a quantity of cannon taken, 
of the French, wm killed, 
risonere,exceeded 15,000 

men; that of tae Russians was stated at 
The advanced corps of the Russian 
vy, under General Platow, compri- 
sing Cossacks, with the black 
i and the dracoons 
Katy and Voss, were in c'ose pursuit 
of toe Freechs thev come uv with the 
rear guard of the enemy at Preusch. 
ral prisoners and 


ed out of danger. 
Phe garrison hag been joined bv goco 
Russian iofintry, and paso Coss -cks, 
and bas avain taken possession of the 
Pahrwasser, to which the enemy had 


eivanced, A vigorous sally was made 
from the citv on the roth Marcr, wher 
the Fiench were defeated, « th the -oss 
of geo Killed, anv taken pisoners, 
The garrison bed 127 Kilicd and 68 
wounded. 

According to the latest accounts, both 
the Freoch and Russtan ammies were 
combining all then wer tora pereral 
battle. Bonavarte had ordered al! she 
troops in Pomerania, Prussia, &c te 
jomthe miin army. This quarters 
were alt Finkenstein onthe oih ot Ap oil. 

Toe Russian army had receives an 
addition of ne, and were 
my vreat preparaitons tor a decisive en- 
gavement. 

fue Emperor Alexande> had arrived 
at Memcl on the 2a of April, on its 
wav ‘othe army. tle was met there 
by tne Keng ot Prussia. The Grand 
Duke Constantine was likewise on his 
wav witha large force, He was at Ri- 
eaon the 26th of March. 


Lvacuarion oF POMERANIA BY THE 
FRENCH. 


We have however the important and 
certain mtelligence of the entire eva- 
cuation of Swedish Pomerania bv the 
Krench army under M. Mortier, who 
ha, been ordered to join the grand ar- 
mv im Poland. On the ast cf April 
they began the:r retreat in detachments, 
of which the Swedish Governor, Baron 
d’Essen, receiving intelligence, he or- 
dered out two strong columns of mfan- 
try, artillery, and hussars, under Gen 
de Vavast and Vegesack, with Gen. 
Baron d’Armteldt as commander W 
chiet, in order to pursue the enemy. 
‘The success of the Swedes was com- 
plete. Alter a pursuit ot three days, 
the French were driven from post to 
post with considerable loss. At Greis- 
wald and Demmin the garrisons were 
made prisoners, with all their baggage; 
and the Swedish soldiers who had been 
wounded and made prisoners on the 145 

t March, wore recovered. On the 4th 
of Auril Baron d’Armfeldt entered An- 

clan, where he took some more prison- 
ers, and a considerable booty im money 
belonging na the French military chest. 
In these actions, the French lost 2 great 
many men and officers in killed and 
wounded, besides upwards of 1020 made 
prisoners, among which were 20 © flicers, 


and large magazines of all kinds. One 
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Dutch regiment in the French division, 
say the official accounts, had only 24 
men lett alive, in the action at Voigde- 
hagen. Che Swedes were making great 
progress Mecklenburgh, and their ar- 
my had been joimed by 10,000 of the 
inhabitants, who were much enraged at 
the French. 


NaAvAL INTrELLIGEXCE. 


We lament to state, that the Ajax man 
of war, of 74 guns, Capt. Blackwood, un- 
jyitunately took fire on the evening of 
the rgth of February, off the isle of ‘Te- 
uedos, and blew up in 20 mivutes, by 
which a number of valuable officers and 
nen perished.—-See Deat)s. 

Qar ships in the East Indies have been 
successful in capturing a Dutch frigate 
and two valuable Indiamen, as w li be 
sentrom the following dispatch trom 
Kear Admiral ‘Troubricge, enclosing a 
letter trom Captain E.phinstone, of the 
Grevhound frigate, dated Java Sea, 
July 27th, 18co, in substance as tol- 
lows :— 

Alter destroying an enemy’s 
zer of eight guns and So men, and tak- 
ing another of 12 guns aud 32 men, the 
Greyhound, in company with the go 
rier sloop, on the 26th of July, fell 1 
with a Dutch squadron, consisting ve 
the Pallas frigate, of 36 guns and 217 
men; the Walliam corvette of 20 guns 
end 110 men, and two large armed ships 
richiv laden with the produce of the 
Moiuceas 3 the whole of which were 
taken, except the corvette, which, tak- 
ing advantage of tke crippled state of 
our ships, effected her escape. ‘The 
following is an extract from Captain 
Liphinstone’s letter :— 

“ At break of day the enemy drew 
out in order of battle, the frigate tak- 
ing her station in the van, an armed 
slap astern of her, the large ship in the 
centre, and the corvette in the rear. 
fortunately for us, the frigate, by fore- 
yeaching upon her second astern, caused 
a small opening in their jine, Jt was 
suggested to me by Mr Martin, master 
of the Greyhound, that if we could 
close with the enemy, whilst in that 
position, our attack might be made to 


advantage ; accordingly, under French 
dpril 1807. 
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colours, we bore up, as if with an inten- 
tion to speak the frigate; and when 
within hail, all further disguise being 
unnecessary, we shitted our “colours and 
commenced firing, which was instantly 
returned with a smartness and spirit 
that evinced they were fully prepared 
for the contest. ‘he Harrier, who had 
kept close asiern ot the Greyhound, on 
seeing ber engaged, bore round up, and 
passed between the frigate and her se- 


cond astern, raked them both, the latter 


with such effect, that they bore up in 
succession to return her fire, thus leav- 
ing the frigate separcied from them.— 
Resolved to avail 9 yself of this advan- 
tage, I wore close round the enemy’s 
bows, raking her severely while pas- 
sing; and when on the starboard bow, 
by throwing our sails aback, we feil in- 
to the desired position. ‘The cannonade 
from the Grevhound was now admir- 
able, while that of ihe trigate visibly 
slackened, and at last, atter an action of 
forty minutes, wholly ceased. On hail- 
ing to Know if they had struck, they 
answered they had, and Lieut. Home 
took immediate possession of her, On 
directing her fire to the ships astern, 
they all “followed her example, except 
the corvette, who, from being in the rear, 
had suffered litre from the action, and 
now made off towards the shore. Cap. 
tain ‘Troubridge immediately wore in 
pursuit of her, sending, at the same time, 
a boat to take possession of the large 
ship, (whose fire he had nearly silenced 
early in the action.) Perceiving the cor- 
vette sailed remarkably well, and that 
she could spread more canvas than the 
Harrier, her masts and rigging being en- 
tire, I recalled the latter trom a chace 
which was likely to be fruitless.” 

Captain E. bestows high and well- 
deserved praise on the officers and 
crews of his Majesty’s ships. The loss 
on our part was one killed and eleven 
wounded ; that of the enemy 12 killed 
and 39 wounded—since dead, the cap. 
tain, pilot, and four seamen, of the Pal- 
Jas, and a lieutenant and one seaman of 
one of the Indiamen. The first lieute- 
nant of the same Indiaman was among 
the killed, the second was wounded, as 
were the first and fifth lieutenants and 
other oilicers of the Pallas, 
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EpinpuroGn Eurctrion. 

April 18th, the Right Hon. 
Robert Dundas of Melville. who had 
vacated his seat, by accepting the office of 
President of the Board of Controul, was 
unanimously re-elected Representative in 
Parhament for the County of Mid-Lorhian. 
After the election, Mr Sherif? Clerk ad- 
dressed the meeting with a few observa. 
tions on the recent important political e- 
vents, and proposed an address to his Mae 
josty, expressing their thankful acknowlede. 
mes for his firm and steady adherence to 
the Constitution, in Church and State. 

"Lhe address was unanimously agreed to. 
Jettcr was also ordered to 
ent to Mr Dundas, congratulating him 
eu lis promotion to an appointment no Jess 
henonrable to himself than useful to the 


country. 

An elegant entertainment was civen in. 
the afternoon in the Asen bly Rooms, by 
desire of Mr Dundas, (who is attending his 
etlicial duty in Lendon,) to the Preehold- 
odtoa number of Gentlemen of dis- 
cinction, 


ers, 


‘Lhe following Address to his Majesty from 
the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council ot the City of Edinburgh, was 
voted i Council, on Wednesday, April 
St) ond presented to his Majesty at the 

on the Lith. 

Gracrans Sovereran, 

We, your Majesty's most loyal and duti- 
fi.) subjects, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
vad Council of the city of Edinburgh, beg 
to present to your Majesty this hum- 
ble expressibn of our gratitude, for the pa- 
ternel anxiety with which your Majesty 
watches over the best interests of your peos 
ple. We have seen, with cordial admiration, 
your Majesty's firmness in defence of those 
laws which guard the reformed Protestant 
religion, the best blessing which those hap- 
py lands enjoy, and the surest bulwark of 
every constitucional privilege. We rejoice 
in the conviction, that the measures adop- 
ted by your Mujesty, in this momentous 
crists, Will increase the confidence and af- 
fection of a grateful people to their King. 

‘That the tried friends of religion and of 
rational liberty, to whom you have com- 
mitted che management of the public inte- 
beats, may ever share your Nlayesty’s Couns 
eis; and that the divine m rey may long 


preserve a Sovereign whom so many bene- 
fits endear to us, and the earnest wishes of 
your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council of the city of Edinburgh. 


Signed in our name and presence, and 
by our appointment, and the Seal of 
the city is hereto affixed, at Edin- 
burgh, this Sth day of April 1807 
years. 


DONALD SMITH, Provost. 


Civit ApPoINTMENTS. 


March 25....4t the Court at the Queen's 
Palace, 

His Majesty was pleased to deliver the 
custody of the Privy Seal to John Earl oi 
Westmoreland, K. G. and the oath ot 
Keeper of the Privy Seal was administered 
to him accordingly. 

—To appoint the Right Hon. Robert 
banks Lord Hawkesbury, the Right Hon. 
Robert Stewart (commonly called Viscount 
Castlereagh,) and the Right Hon. George 
Canning, to be his Majesty's Principal Se- 
cretaries of State. 

March 26. Wis Majesty in Council was 
pleased to declare John Jeffreys Earl Cam- 
den, K. G. Lord President of his Mujesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council. 

This day the Right Hon. Spencer Perci- 
val, Chancellor and Under ‘Treasurer ot 
his Majesty’s Exchequer, and the Right 
Hon. Robert Dundas, were, by his Majes- 
ty’s command, sworn of his Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council. 

His Majesty, in Council, was this day 
pleased to eppoint Henry Earl Bathurst, 
President of the Committee of Council ap- 
pointed for the consideration of all matters 
relating to trade and foreign plantations. 

Whiteball, March 28. Vhe King has been 
pleased to appoint George Earl of Gallo- 
way to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal 
of the shire of Wigton. 

—To appoint ‘Vhomas Farl of Selkirk 
to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of 
the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

appoint Archibald Colquhoun, 
Fsq. Advocate, to be his Majesty’s Advo- 
cate in Scotland. 

Queen's Palace, March 30. This day the 
Richt Hon. Sir James Pulteney, bart. was, 
by his Moajesty’s command, sworn of his 
Mojesty’s Mest Honourable Privy = 

is 
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His Majesty having been graciously plea- 
sed to deliver the custody of the Seals of 
the Duchy and County-Palatine of Lan- 
caster to the Right Hon. Spencer Percival, 
the oath of Chancellor of ‘the Duchy of 
Lancaster was administered to him accord- 
ingly. 

His Majesty, in Council, was this day 
pleased to order, that, in the absence of the 
Right Hon. Henry Earl Bathurst, the 
Right Hon. George Rose should be Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Privy Council 
appointed for the consideration of all mat- 
ters relating to trade and foreign planta- 
tions. 

Whitehall, March 31. The King has been 
pleased to constitute and apppoint his Grace 
Wilham Henry Cavendish Duke of Porte 
Jand, the Right Hon. Spencer Fereivel, 
William Henry Cavendish Scart Bentinck, 
Esq. (commonty called Marquis of ‘Pitch- 
field,) the Hon. William Lihor, and 
lam Sturges Bourne, Esq. to be Commnnis- 
sioners for executing the office of Vreasurer 
of his Matesty’s Exchequer. 

—'To grant to the Right Hon Spencer 
Percival the offices of Chancellor and Un- 
der ‘Treasurer of his Majesty's Exchequer. 

—lo grant to Lieut.-Gen. John Earl of 
Cheatham, the of Muaster-General of 
his Majesty's Ordnance. 


grant to the Hon. William Wel- 


lesley Vole, the oflice of Clerk of the Ord- 
nance. 

—'l'o grant to Mark Singleton, Esq. the 
office of Storekeeper of the Ordnance. 

—Tlo grant to the Hon. Cropley Ash- 
ley, the office of Clerk of the Deliveries of 
the Ordnance. 

— To appoint the Right Hon. Lieut.- 

Gen. Sir James Pulteney, Bart. to be his 
Majesty’s Secretary at War. 
_ Queen's Paiace, April \....His Majesty, 
in Council, was graciously pleased to deli- 
ver the Great Seal tothe Right Hon. John 
lord Eldon, whereupon the oath of Lord 
High Chancelior of Great Britain was, by 
his Majesty s command, administered to his 
Lordship accordingly. 

His Grace Charles Duke of Richmond 

and Lennox was. by his Majesty’s com- 
m and, sworn of his Majesty's Nlost lio- 
nourable Privy Council. And, 
Kis Majesty, in Council, was pleased to 
feclare his Grace Charles Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox {.ieut.-General and Gen.- 
Governor of that part of the united king- 
dom called Ireland. 

Whitebatl, April 3.'The King has been 
pleased to appoint Joseph Hunt, Esg. to be 
Treasure roof the Ordnance. 

Apri! 4. ing has been pleased 
grant the dignity of an Earl of the umted 
kingdom of Great Britain and Irelaud to 


73% 
the Right Hon. William Viscount Low- 
ther, and the heirs male of his body law- 
fully begotten, by the name, style, and titie 
of Earl of Lonsdale, in the county of West- 
moreland. 

—T'o appoint his Grace James Duke of 
Montrose, to be Master of the Horse to his 
Majesty. 

—To constitute and appoint the Right 
Hon. Henry Baron Mulgrave, James Gam-~ 
bier, Esq. Admiral of the Blue Squacron, 
Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. Vice Admiral 
of the White Squadron, Wi'tiam Jabnstone 
Hope, and Robert Ward, Fosquires, the 
Right Hon. Henry John Viscount Paimer- 
ston, and James Builer, Esq. to be his ‘la- 
jesty’s Commissioners for executing the oi- 
jice of High Admiral of the united king - 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

—T'o constitute and eppoint the Right 
Hon Robert Dendas; Join Jeffieys tar. 
Camden; Robert Banks Lord Hawkes- 
bury; Henry Viscoun; Castlereagh; the 
Right Hon. George Canuing; his Grace 
William Henry Cavendish, Duke of Port- 
land; the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval ; 
George Percy, Esq. (commonly called Lord 
Lovaine ;) the Re. Hon. John Baron Teign- 
mouth; the Right Hon. Thomas Wallac, 
and George Jobustene. Esq. to be his Me- 
jesty’s Commissioners for the Managemerr 
of the afairs of India. 

Queen’ s palace, April 8 Righsr 
Hon. Henry Viscount Melviie, the 
Hon. John Lord ‘Veigemeuwth, and th 
Right Hor. Mayor Gen. Sir Archur Wel- 
lesley, K. B. were, by his Majesty’s com- 
mand, sworn of his Majesty's Niost Henour- 
able Privy Council. 

Whitehall, 4pr:i King has beer 
pleased to order a writ to be issued under 
the Great Seal of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for summon wig 
the Right Hon. Charles William Montagu 
Scott (commonly called Earl of Dalkeith) 
up to the House of Peers, by the stile and 
title of Baron ‘Tynedale of Tynedale, in the 
county of Northumberland. 

order a similar to he izsued 
for summoning the Riche Han. Georve 
Gordon(commonly called Mareuis of Heuit- 
ly) up te the House of Peers, by the stile 
and title of Baren Gerdon of Llu tly, in the 
of Gloucester. 

appornt his Grace Alc xander Duke 
of Gordon, to be Keeper of the Great Seal 
of Scoticnd. 
uo grant to the Right Hon. George 
Roe efiice of Treasurer of bis Majesty 
Nav. 

Fors gn Office, Apri? 11.—The King has 
heen pleased to appoint the Right Mon. 
Leveson Gower (commonly cui!- 
cd Lord Granville Leveson Geyer) to be 
his 
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his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at the Court of St 
Petersburgh. 

Downing Street, April 10.—Vhe King 
has been pleased to appoint John Hollo 
way. Esq. Vice-Admiral of the Red, to be 
Governor and Commander in Chief of the 
Island of Newfoundland. 

—To appoint Hugh Elliot, Esq. to be 
Captain-Geaeral and Governor in Chief of 
the island of Barbadoea. 

— lo appoint William Lukin, Esq. to be 
Captain-General and Governor in Chief of 
the Island of Dominica. 

— appoint Sir James Cockburn, Bart. 
(Governor and Command-r in Chief of the 
Island of Curacoa. 

Sneens palace, Apri] 25....This the 
Right Hon Thomas Lord Manners was 
sworn of his Majesty’s most Hon Privy 
Council, and at the same time appointed 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. 

iis Majesty was pleased to appoint the 
Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, ambassador 
plenipotentiary to the Sublime Porte. 

Whitehall, April 25 iis Majesty is 
pleased to appoint the Right ‘ion. Francis 
d.ord Napier to be his Majesty's 
Commissioner to the General Assembly ot 
the Church of Scotland 

— To appoint William Oliver, jun. Esq. 
advocate, Sherif? depute of the county of 
Roxburgh, in room of William Oliver, sen. 
Lsq. resigned. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Antigua, J. 5. Tracey, (Secre- 
tary to Rear-Admiral Sir A. Cochrane,) 
to Miss Ann Osborne, daughter of 
Osborne, Esq. of that island. 

March 11. At Glasgow, Alexander Mac- 
Arthur, Esq. to Miss Margaret Hill, second 
daughter of the late George Hill, Esq. of 
Hillend, near Glasgow. 

18. The’Rev. John Brown, minister of 
Gartmore, to Miss Margery Graham, 
daughter of the deceased George Grahun, 
Esq. of Duniverig. 

25 At Ayr, the Rev John Roxbureh, 
minister of the gospel, Kilmaurs, to Miss 
Margaret Bannatine Robertson, daughter 
of Robert Robertson, i-g. Ayr. 

27 At Edinburgh, the Rev. Mr James 
Somerville, minister at Symington, to Miss 
Caroline Welsh, youngest daughter of the 
jeceased Mr Alex. Weish, late in Patervin. 

28. At London, David Scott, Esq. of 
Dunninald, to Miss Caroline Grindall, of 
Portland: place. 

SO. At Fortissot, Mr William Laurie, 
Wilsontoun, to Miss Catharine Meek, 
youngest daughter of the late William 
Meek, Esq. of Fortissot. 

At Carlisle, Richard Lowry, to 


Marriages. 


Miss Jane W'lson, fifth daughter of the late 
Alexander Wilson, Esq. of Carlisle. 

Sl. At Greenwich, James Reid, Esq. of 
the Island of Jamaica, to Miss Helena Reid, 
caughter of William Reid, Esy. of Green- 
wich. 

$1. At Kirkcaldy, Mr John Gowan, ar- 
chitect, Edinburgh, to Miss Margaret St:r- 
ling, daughter ef the late Mr Andrew Stir- 
ling, ship. builder in Dysart. 

31. At Glasgow, Mr Duncan Smith. 
merchant, to Miss Duncan, daughter o: 
Andrew Duncan, Esq. 

Sir Vhomas Strange, Chief Justice 
ofgMadras, to Miss Burroughs, daughter 
of Sir William Burroughs. 

April2. At Aberdeen, Hugh Gordon, 
Esq. lute of Madras, to Miss Elizabeth 
Porbes, daughter of William Porbes, beg 
of i-cht. 

2, At Edinburgh, Mr Michael! Regi: 
MacFarlane, merchant, Glasgow, to Nive 
Martha Richmond, youngest daughter ot 
Mr john Richmond, manufacturer, Ecinr. 

4. At East Acton, Middlesex, Jas. Wolfe 
Murray of Cringletie, Esq. to Miss Strange, 
dauvhter of James Strange, in the ser- 
vice of the Hien, Bast India Company. 

G. At Glasgow, Mr James Gibson jun. 
writer in Edauburgh, to Miss Men 
zies, eldest daughter of Wilham Menzies. 
Esq. Gorbals. 

G. At Glasgow, Mr Robert Boyd, mer- 
chant, Kilmarnock, to Miss Agnes Hutton, 
of Kendal. 

% At Edinburgh, James Nairne,. 
writer to the signet, to Miss Hill, eides: 
daughter of the deceased Dr John Hull, 
Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Ldinburgh. 

Apridi3. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert 
die,merchant, Kelso,to Miss Mill.r, daugh- 
ter of Mr Millar, broker, Wharf, London. 

15. At Montrose, Lieut. Alex. ‘Thomson, 
of the 46th regiment, to Miss Christian 
Guise, only daughter of Samuel Guise, Ioq, 
late Surgeon in the East India Companys 
service at Bombay. 

vO. At Edinburgh, Mr James Ruthven ©! 
New ¥ork, to Miss Jane Ruthven, second 
daughter of Mr James Ruthven, printer, 
Ediuburgh. 

BIRTHS, 

Now. 8. At Calcutta, the Lady of Joho 
Walker, Esq. a daughter. 

March 10. At Edinburgh, the Lady ©: 
Alexander Maconochie, Esq. Advocate, 4 
dauyvhter. 

24. At Olivebank, Mrs William Arbuth- 
not, a son. 

“4. At Melrose, Mrs Erskine, a daugl:- 
ter 

28. At Glasgow, Mrs Robert Dennistoun, 
a son, 
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30. At Kirkliston, Mary Downs, wife of 
Thomas Ker, plonghman, of two sons and 
a daughter, who, with their mother, are all 
likely to do well. 

April 1. Mrs Roy of Neathorn, a son. 

4. At Fairnington, Mrs Elliot, of two 
sons. 

5. At Beverley, Mrs Patrick of Tree- 
horn, a son. 

7. At Brathay-hall, Windermere, the La- 
dy of John Hadden, Esq. a son. 

9, At Aldourie, Inverness-shire, Mrs Fra- 
ser Tytler, younger of Belnain, a son. 

10. At Hopeton House, Lady Jamima 
Johnstone Hope, the Lady of Capt. Hope, 
of his Majesty's ship Uheseus, a daughter. 

15. At Ayr, the Hon. Mrs Roger Rollo, 
a son. 

14, At London, Lady Kinnaird, a son 
and heir. 

—. The Lady of Henry Thornton, Esq. 
M. P. a daughter. 

—. At Manchester, the Lady of Major 
James Erskine, of the 48th regiment, a son. 

—. At Bath, the Lady of Captain Pur- 
vis, of the Ist dragoons, a son. 

DEATHS. 

Fuly 31. 1806. At Kishnagur, in Bengal, 
Vieut. William Staig, 3d reet Bengal nu- 
tive infantry, youngest son of David Staig, 
Esq. banker, Dumiries. 

dug. In Bengal, Lieut. Edward Durham 
Hall, 26th native infantry. 

4. At Calcutta, Francis Perigrine Kin- 
loch, Esq. youngest son of the deceased Sir 
James Kinloch of Nevay, Bart. 

—. Captain Edward Dennison, of the 
Verunah “ast Indiaman; and also his wife 
and child, a few hours after they landed at 

Bengal. 

Sept. 25. At Borrackpore, in the East In- 
dics, Ensign John George Napier, young 
est son of the I¥on. Maj. Gen. Mark Napier. 

24. Mr Peter Paton, midshipman in the 
ame Indiaman, only son of the late Capt. 
Peter Paton, a promising young man of 21. 
He fell in an action between that vessel 
sud the Piedmonrese French frigate, in the 
Bay of bengal. 

Lately, at Madras, Major J. Maclean, of 
the Hon, Company's Cavairy, on that es- 
iablishment, 

Oct. 20. At Agra, Capt. David Bethune 
Lindesay, of the 4th N. I. Bengal, son of 
Nenry Bethune, Esq. of Kiiconquhar. 

Now. 2. At Calcutta, aged 54, James 
Lockharz, Esq. 

*. At ditto, on her way to Europe, Mrs 
Jundas, wife of Philip Dundas, Go- 
vernor of Prince of Wales’s Island. 

_ Dec. 4. At Berndorff, in Germany, Mrs 
Monro, widow of Dr Donald Monro, one 
' the Physicians General to the Army. 


17. At Augusta, in Georgia, of a short 
illness, Mrs Ann Murray, spouse of Dr 
John Murray, late of Glasgow 

—. At Fairfield House, Jamaica, Fairlie 
Christie, Esq. a leading Member of the 
Assembly for Port Royal these last thirty 
years, and son of the late Mr Christie of 
the Customs, Ayr. 

Feb. 3. 1807. Major James Dalrymple, 
of the 40th regiment, while leading it to 
the assault on Monte Video. te was se- 
cond son of che late Lieut.-Colone! Dal- 
rymple, who took the Fort of St Fernando 
de Omoa, in the Bay of Honduras, by es- 
calade, during the American war. 

—. At St Petersburgh, Princess Baria- 
tinsky; she was the Hon. Miss Dutton, se- 
cond daughter of Lord Sherborne. 

i4. Mr David Clerk, midshipman, eldest 
son of James Clerk of Chesterhall, Esq. 
Sheriff Depute of Edinburghshire. He was 
unfortunately drowned, when escaping from 
the flames of the Ajax man of war, off the 
Dardanelles. 

14. Mr Edward Manners, Midshipman, 
eldest son of the late Mr John Manners, 
surgeon in London, unhappily shared the 
same fute. 

March 7. At Crossflatt, Mr Robert Aird, 
jun. of Crossilate. 

—. At Clifton, Capt. James Irvine Jack- 
son, 6th regiment of foot. 

15. At Bridgend of Perth, Mr James 
Brown, nursery and seedsman; and on the 
22d, Mrs Ann Edington, his spouse. 

13. At the manse of ‘lillicoultry, the 
Rev. Dr Alexander Stirling, minister of 
that parieh, in the Gith year of his age. 

17. At Perth, Mr Robert Murray, 
mason. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mrs Auchinleck, re- 
lict of Mr Gilbert Auchinleck, cutler, E- 
dinburgh. 

18. At Kelburn, the seat of the Earl of 
Glasgow, much regretted, Mrs Margaret 
Muir, wife of John Hill, Esq. 

18. At Glasgow, Mr William Meikle, 
plasterer, aged 69, late Deacon of the In- 
corporation of Wrights m Glasgow. 

—. At Ednam, Mr Samuel Robertson, 
brewer. 

—. At Haltree, Mr William Stevenson, 
farmer. 

19. At Mullingar, Ireland, Jamas Mur- 
ray, Esq. Civil Engineer of the Royal Ca- 
nal, Dublin, who has left no superior in 
his profession, and few equals as a private 
gentleman. 

—. At London, in the 98d year of her 
age, Mrs Elizabeth Grey, mother of the 
Countess Grey, and Grandmother of Lord 
Viscount Howick. 


--+ At Marlow, General Jarry, in the 


7th year of his age. He was @ native of 
France, 
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France, and 
part of his ile in the 
King of Prussia. He possessed much mi- 
litar SCIENCE an i was nted 
tendant of tac Royal 
lis first institution. 

—. Lady Alston, relict of the late Sir R. 
Alston. 

—. At Southampton, Sir William Daun. 
kin, late one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. Caleutte. 

At Lonion, George Sibk 
Esy. ‘Vreasurer of the India 

aditto, Nir James Donwldsen, jun. 
of Blooms! | mere. 

At ditto, th eht Jion. 


wen aor a coneiderabie 


service of the reat 


thitury Academy at 


\ count biaw 
-- At 1, the lio \Vars brow! 
Siu John ( i sate of Came 
bri 
. 
‘ cit (sl. mw, Aliss Px x OF Paol- 


loc k 


20, At Jilinbureh, Mr Edward Listen 


brush menut cture: 

23. Atthe manse of Aberdour, Mrs Ja- 
net Gille a nt of the Rev, Nir Al x 
ander : red 

\t aa Th ri, 
ol 

23. At ho Mie Plevdell, 
merchant, s to tae Geccus d Viey- 


dell, M. 1). Jamaic 
23. At loverness, Walham Chisholm, Fsa 
M.D. late Provost of Inverness. 
25. At Londen, 
Fearn, Esq. and sixth daugiter of the lace 
George NI ck Vv, Esq. of 


Mrs Poarn, wife of Joha 


—. At Brompton, Sawrey G sq. 
R A. aged 73, a celebrated maine: T, partie 
Cl larly ol hors sand W 

At Al erdven, i Mrs Llizae 
beth Leshe, reiict oft ic late Nii s\lexun- 
Ger Yeats, merchant in Rotterdam. 


At Edinburwh, Mes 


son, Wicow oF the iate Ja les Cunnin gham, 


Robert 


Esq. of hivudhope. 
At Wi 
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Crawford, Dse 

M4. At Avr, Robert Aiken, sq. 

24, No: mirose, at the advanced ave 
ef 87, Mr John Wailice, teacher of dine 
cing. He was a netive of Moulin ain Pert) 
shire having em! 
the unfortunate Charlies Stuart, was wou 
ded at Culloden. He came to Mentrose in 


CONtINUNeG to exercis is Proliese 

| il that eve ic ht ‘ por Out ) 
ars, When his anfiroities competed him 

fo 


At Gent, Mrs tsuber Reid, spouse of 


t there. 
Mirs Flder, aged 82. 


merchai 
J 


At Stonchaven. 


> i. & - 
At hanaburgh, james ot 


? 


the by his only Captain 
late of facia. 
At Aberde aved 73, 
relict of Peter Cuthbert, Pay 
team the ion. India Compuny’s ser- 
wice, 


Mrs Marth 


At Newfiel!, Calton, Glasgow, Mr 
James Wallace, of Barrowiitels distillery. 
27. At Dunbar, Mr James Wilson, mere 
chant there. 


27. At Surhng, Mr John Hervey, mer- 


chant there. 


27. At Whins, Stirling, Mr John Camp- 


bell 
—. Londonderry, treland, Mrs Mar- 


earet Inghs, wite of es Gordes 


Lite Superintendant of Water at Ea 
dau ter ol late Mr hi 


In Gorbals, Gla LOW, Muajcohm Wire 
the ear ol hus aye. bb Te Calle 
tulties to the last. He used to go 
town and country selling relie 
gious books; he was a natyve of Cow al, 


Llovse, in Strathspey, 
Miss Marianne G1 mnt, eldest a. Os 
he late Sir Lucovick Grant of Grant 


At Leith, avik FO} 


At Hightae, in the parish of Kele 
‘aptain James Lorimer, of the royal ma- 
rines, 73 years 

—. Ac Stewart hali, Mrs Gallaway, re- 
lict of Robert Gallaway, Esq. of Barrow 
meadow. 


£76), At his ee it, As } Surr 
used 78, Sir Llenry Bart. of Cl 
liall, ia the county ef Cumberland; 


Which COURTY Ae Was the h ouourable it 
sentative lorty years. 

YO. At London, after a few da ys ines: 
m the List vear of his age, Plomes 
Grahame, of Trinity College, Cambridgey 
eldest san of Jaincs Graham, Esq. of Port- 


land-place. 


“9 At Galashiels, James Blaikie, Fsq. ©: 
Faster Ors ch ugh. 
Hai , four months after mar 


) erchant, Paisley. 
30. At Ayr, the Rev. Dr Wm. 
one of the ministers of Ayr, in the Tor 
year of his ave, and 46th of his minis try 53 


Mian of no commen character; Ne Was pe 
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sed of a stror and disce srhing m ind ; h 
carefully studied the sacred seriptures; he 
explained them with 


reat clearness and ac- 
curacy, and his illustrations of rel 

truths were varied and impressive. by bis 
hearers, ar ‘d by «ll who had ¢ the pleasur ul 


being intimate with him, he was very high- 
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ty esteemed, ane his death is deeply regret- 
ted. 

30. At Hillehouse, Rerwickshire, John 
Somerville, Bsqi of ive law, aged $2 years. 

At Musselburgh, Captain ‘Phomas 
Jones, former'y of the 48ch regiment. 

At Kcith, James Stewart, Esq. of 
Carnborrow, aged 

30. At Mourtcofter, Wm. Rose, Pq. 

At Olfvebank, Helen Bailie At 

not, daughcer.or Wiliam Arbuthnot, 

$1. At weh, Mirs Margaret 
Nisha, relict 
Esq. Bankfoot, Prestoenvans. 

Stl. At Seuthampton, Mrs Sutherland, 


the widow of James Sutheriind, Judge 


THE Gece an \\ adies 4 


tthe Court of Adoiuralty at 

ca—and on the Y’sch. in Charlotte street, 

Portia lace, he Youngest grand-d 

ter, Miss Jane sutherland, a most 


endearing child. 


Sle fat Exinouth, mn Devonshire 
and justly regretted, Dr James 5 
Borrowstovsness, physicien the service 
of the Hon. East ‘udia Company, on the 
Bombay establishment. 

we At Clifton, Dowager Countess of 
Mayo. 

wee Lady Viscountess Lifford. 

—. At London, Mr Opie, the celebrated 
painter. He had just reached the 45th year 

April 1. At Duddingston House, aved 
Wenly., Walter Licle Gilmour, Esq. 
of Crargmullar. 

2. At Greenock, Mr Hugh Crawfez 4, 
jun. writer, in the 25th vear of his ave. 

2. Lieuwt.-Col. Edgar Humer of Liuthill 

—. At Singlic, Mrs Margaret Scott, 
spouse of Mr Witham Scott, Singhie. 

Oe At Mid-Calder, Mr Alexander Jone 
rie, sen. portioner of Drumeross, at the ad- 
Vaneed age ef 42 years. 

At Leith, Mirs Christian Carstuirs, 
spouse Mr Duncan M'Intyre, merchant 
there. 

3. At Dumbarton, Mr Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, merchant, and lately one of the Ma- 
gistrates of Dumbarton. 

$. At Glasgow, Mr John Hoome, Col- 
lector of Excise. 

3. At his seat at Santon Downham, in 
Suifolk, in the 79th year of his age, the 
Right [lon. Charles Sloane Cadogan, Earl 
of Cadogan, Viscount Chelsea, and a ‘Trus- 
tee of the British Museum. Ie was a no- 
bleman possessed of much urbanity, and 
Whose loss will be greitly regretted in the 
neighbourhood in which he lived. 

J. At Worcester, on his return from 
Bath, where he had resided for some 
mg for the recovery of his health, 
Bonar, Esq. Solicitor to the Hon. 


eeara of Excise in Scotland; who, in carly 


life, was ditineuished for his taste, and 
entilic acquiremeiits; Was one of the Poun- 
dors, and first Seerctary to the Speculative 
Seciety, (au institution which has become 
a valuable addition to the liberal education 
of the students of the University of Edin. 
bureb.) ta which bis eloguence procured 
tor him the esteem at 1 admiration of his 
contemporaries. profound knowledge 
of the Revenue Lovws, was united with an 
vente discernment in the application of 
them, which obteined for him the confi- 
dence of the successive Crown Lawyers, and 
the approhati mof che Court of ixchequer, 
aod Boird of his exten- 
sive knowledge, he rormed regulations for 
the duties of the officers of Excise, and 
framed che report to the Elon. House ot 
Commons on the Scottish distilleries. For 
many years he was the legol adviser of the 
Board of Pxcise in them of the 
interests of the Sovereign, in one of the 


mast wupoertant braz:ciies of thre public re- 


3. Memsie, Mrs Fras of 
Phomas Martin, 
of Allersford-holl, in Essex. 


daughter of the lat 


—. At London, Mi Bryon Bell, young. 
est son of James of Berwick up- 
on-"T weed. 

4. At Landon, Mrs Sarah Donaldson, 
wife of Geerge Hathorn, Esq. merchant 
the re. 

> At Craigsinchur, Fife, in the 81st 

Stewart, 
sister to the lite Sir John Stewart of Al- 
lanbank, Bart. 

7. At Kilbirchan, Robert Stevenson, in 
the 10ist year of his are. tle was born at 
Overtoun. in that parish, the Ist January 
and bad no compiatit til a few 
hours before he died. 

At Baldoevie, Mrs Farquharson. 

9 At Edinburgh, Mc John Johnston, late 
of Kellobank, aved 87. 

At ditto, Mrs Catharine Gordon, ree 
lict of Mr Donaldson, lite factor to the 
of Wemyss. 

o At the manse of Cupar Angus, the 
Rev. Mr Charles Keay, minister of that 
parish. 

10. At Bloomhill the Rev. Alex- 
ander Meldrum of Laster Kincaple. 

10. At Aberdeen, in the ith year of her 
aoe, Mrs Elizabeth Forbes, relict of the de- 
ceased Rev. John Mair, lite minister of 
Rayne. 

1O. At Fdinburgh, Miss Manderston, 
daughter of the late Patrick Mlanderston, 


merchant. 


10. At Stirling, Mrs Ann Stewart, daugh- 
ter of the deceased Alexander Stewart, 
Esq. of Annat. 

At Tronstde TTouse, Mre Barbara 

Shearer. 
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Shearer, spouse to Mr Davidson, Surveyor 
of ‘Laxes, Edinburgh. 

11. At Rdirburgh, Mr James Burn, 
wrieht, aged 

ii, st Cairncurran, Willam Cunning- 
ham. Wea. of Cairncurran. 

12, At Edinburgh, at an advanced age, 
Mrs Liphingston, widow of Dr 
physician in Edinburgh. 

At Maryville, near Belfast, Walter 
Wilson, Esq. lite of Croglin, in Dunofries- 
shire. 

13. At London, Robert Heron, f+q. Au. 
thor of the History of Scotland, ‘Tour thro’ 
the Highlands, and several other woiks of 
merit. 

1s. At Edinburgh, Mrs Christina Smith 
Halket, widow of Major William Sands, ia 


Stocks and Markcis. 


the service of the Hon. Bast India Compas 
ny, and daughter of the late Col. Halket. 

13. At Greenhall, aved 85, Theophilus 
Ogilvie of Achlunies, Esq. many years Col 
lector of Customs at Aberdeen. 

15. A\t Edinr. in the 89th year of his age, 
Mr William Peebles, teaching master o! 
the Orphan Hospital in that city for above 
48 years; during that long period, he dis- 
charged the duties of that station with sin- 
gular fidelity and unwearied attention. 

15. At ditto, Mre Barbara Riddell. 

—. At Leith, Mr Hugh Morton. wright. 

16. At Edinburgh, Thomas Crawfuird, 
youngest son of Mr Archibald Crawfuird, 
W.S. 

16. At Canongate, Mr George Rodgers 
late cork cutter there. 


Price of Stocks. 


onk oper cent 
Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 
«6 1 162 4 
17.;250 [62 4 
| 234 5 6 | 62 63 


Rrices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


London. 


Wheat.! Barlev. | Oats. | Pease. 


April 3. 78128 331290 $01 50 70 
lo. | 6s pes 30] 46 64 

17. 68 sof es 834]21 29146 62 
24.768 78 34 SO | 44 60 


Prices of Grain at Haddington, 


| Wheat. | Barley. Oats.» Pease. 
ths be & s. a. $e 

Aprils. | 410 310 | 246 

10. 11 Oo $2 0 23 0 22 0 

17.) 420 300 | 240] 246 

24. 41 6 32 0 | 24 0 210 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Ecinburgh Market, per Peck. 


ease & Barle y 
1807. Oatmeal. Meal. 
Bolls.| Price. Bolls. | Price. 
d. d. d. ad. 
April 7.) 260 [18 174] 48 15 15 
ero} is 60 [15 1s 
900 | 1s 172] 50 [15 15 
250 | 18 174 15 15 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Timothy Stiffrump, and the very curious communication ef J. AL, will pro- 


bably appear in our next. 


Mr Glastord’s poems display considerable genius, and as juvenile, 


are very prom) 


We must hint however that they are still some- 


what deficient in taste and correctness. We shall be glad to hear from hin 


again. 


@ Harvest Home will appear in an catly number, though we would rather 
advise the ingenious author to cultivate serious than humorous poetry. 
We shall avail ourselves of the favours of Ignotus. 
J. and the lines to Low, Dunfermline, are under considerat:on, 
Av—and J. B.=-will not suit our Miscellany. 


mp, 196, 1, 16—-For Epina read Autp REEXKIE. 
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